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CHRONICLE. 


Ts QueEEN has not spared herself in the programme 

which she has sanctioned from iSaturday next to the 
following Friday. The Grand Military Tattoo at Windsor is 
to be followed by a special service on Sunday in St. George’s 
Chapel. The State entry into London on Monday will be 
an exhausting preparation for the State banquet in the 
evening. After the prolonged strain of Tuesday, if Her 
Masesty had insisted on a day of absolute repose, the most 
exigent of her subjects could not have grumbled; but she 
has consented to review the Yeomen of the Guard at 
Buckingham Palace, and will afterwards hold a reception 
of Mayors, Provosts, and Chairmen of County Councils ; 
after this, of the members of both Houses of Parliament ; and, 
finally, the Garden Party. The next two days are to be 
spent in the comparative retirement of Windsor; but on 
Thursday there is to be a Carnival in the Royal Borough, 
with a torch-light procession, and on Friday a review of 
Fire Brigades and another State banquet. 


Amona@ the labours of the Commemoration, we do not 
reckon the great Naval Review at Spithead. There is no 
Power in the world which could collect so astonishing an 
array of destructive power, and the foreign critics who 
will come over to inspect it know that the strength 
of the British Navy is not to be estimated by count- 
ing the number of its vessels and reckoning its col- 
lective tonnage. Defects there are which are perfectly 
well known to our experts ; others there may be that would 
be revealed on active service. But, as a whole, it is ready 
for war at a few hours’ notice, as no other navy is. There 
could not be a more impressive or more useful culmination 
of the Diamond Jubilee festivities than this pacific show 
of the self-protective energy of the English people. 


THE moral of the police regulations issued for the 22nd is 
that sightseers who wish to reach the seats they have paid 
for must start after a very early breakfast. ‘Those who trust 
to making their way along the streets at a later hour 
should provide themselves with flasks and sandwiches : 
it is quite likely they will find themselves cut off. The 
London crowd is not generally rough or impolite; but 
persons who have wedged themselves into front places 
along the line of the route are not fond of making way for 
a belated ticket-holder seeking to cross the road. Most 
people who live in Town are so ignorant of all but the main 
thoroughfares that they will do well to carry a pocket-map. 
Otherwise, after a long detour they may find themselves 
no nearer to a navigable point than when they started. It 
will, of course, be unsafe to trust to cabmen. Most of them 
will not come out before the afternoon : the day will be too 
“ broken” to pay for the hire of horse and vehicle, Those who 
do come forth will know how to charge for their services, 


Ir was, perhaps, a work of supererogation, but etiquette 
required that a Naval Armistice should follow the suspension 
of hostilities on the Greek mainland. Not that there was 
any fear that the fleet on which so much Hellenic money 
had been lavished was likely to accomplish anything very 
formidable. What became of it during the war is one of 
the mysteries which have still to be explained. Now and 
then it turned up on the coast and spluttered a few shells ; but, 
for all combatant purposes, it might as well have been non- 
existent. Its one achievement was before the overt 
operations of war had begun: this was the conveyanee of 
Colonel Vassos to the shores of Crete, which was carried 
out while the Powers were looking the other way. It 
was a smart bit of work, and there is some evidence 
that it might have been repeated but for the Naval 
Armistice now concluded, The Greek troops have been 
formally withdrawn ; but irregulars are findmg their way 
back to Crete, and trying to keep alive the rebellion among 
the Christian inhabitants. 


An interesting light has been thrown upon the Ernnike 
Herairia by a correspondent of the Z'imes, who writes as 
one sympathising with Greece. We knew already that 
King Guorce had been forced into war by threats of 
Revolution, and that M. Detyannis believed he would be 
assassinated if he stood out against the popular movement. 
But how could such modes of moral suasion be brought into 
play by an association which, to all appearances, was as 
public and legitimate as the National Liberal Federa- 
tion or the National Union of Conservative Asso- 
ciations? The answer is that alongside with * the 
“open” organisation was a secret one — «adpartos 
Muncy ératpia—Which transacted with closed doors such 
business as was not considered suitable for publication. 
Here we have a curious parallel with the Irish Nationalist 
method, in which the machinery of constitutional agitation 
was supplemented by a “linked battalion” ready for 
seditious operations. Even as the Land Leaguers in Ireland 
were financed by American Gaels, the Hellenic con- 
spirators in Athens were subsidised by patriots in Alexan- 
dria—exiles, they would call themselves—who had left 
their fatherland to save their skins or to make their 
fortunes, 


THE misgivings which have long been felt in this country 
as to the attitude of the British Ambassador in Constanti- 
nople are forcibly expressed in a long letter published by 
the Standard. The anonymous writer, who is evidently 
behind the scenes in the Turkish capital, says that our 
policy is not understood there. Lord Satispury preaches 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, while Sir Parr 
Currie is indicting a series of “ stern comminatory notes.” 


* Delenda est Carthago would be an intelligible principle ; but, 


if we proclaimed it aloud, we could not expect the object of 
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our admonition to pay much attention to our moral 
lectures. If he is going to be found guilty, sentenced, and 
executed, what is the good of seeking to reform him? The 
Palace and the Porte, it is said, are boycotted by our 
Representative. We never have a kind word for the Sultan 
or his Ministers. If our Dragomans are sent to the Porte, 
it is to carry a disagreeable message. Meantime some of 
their colleagues “‘ almost spend their lives at Yildiz Kiosk.” 
It may be said that force is the only argument to use 
at Constantinople. Yes; but are we prepared to apply it ? 
To threaten it is no use unless the Sultan believes that we 
shall act up to our words. He has no such conviction—his 
ministers are too well-informed, and he is himself too 
shrewd. Coerced the Sultan may be ; bluffed he will not be. 


Ir is pretty well understood that Dr. Lryps has failed in 
his mission to Paris. Sympathetic expressions he has no 
doubt obtained in plenty, both from Prestpent Faure and 
from M. Hanoravux, but nothing in the shape of any promise 
of diplomatic, much less of material, support against 
Great Britain. Democratic as is the French Constitution, 
the stock market is a powerful force in polities, and French 
investors have speculated heavily in South African Mines. 
Nothing would suit them less than a disturbance in the 
Transvaal, which would result in the shutting down of the 
chief mines, and in a possibly permanent depreciation of 
quotations, Dr. Leyps is an astute man, and must now 
realise that his best chance lies in concluding a reasonable 
arrangement with the Suzerain Power. It happens that 
the two Ministers with whom he has to deal, Lord Sa.is 
BURY and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, have a passion for making 
bargains, and, as men of business, are quite ready to meet 
any fair offer in a generous spirit. 


THE proposal to erect a statue to FerpiInanp pe LEssEPs 
at Port Said has been unanimously adopted by the share- 
holders of the Suez Canal Company. Their dividends give 
them the best reason for admiring his genius and energy. 
Though England, or the English Government (for reasons 
not so foolish as Lord PALMERsTON’s critics made out) 
opposed his great scheme, it has given practical proof of re- 
cantation by acquiring the largest interest and drawing the 
chief profit from his undertaking. Lesseps was not an 
engineer ; he was hardly a financier. Yet he carried out 
the greatest feat of the century in combined engineering and 
finance. He was, in fact, a wonderful manager of men— 
an inspired beater of the bigdrum. And with that quality, 
in which he was not surpassed by Mr. GLapsTone himself, 
he united some elements of the mere visionary. Here 
again the parallel suggests itself. In each career a 
splendid success has been overshadowed by a dismal failure. 
The one name is as painfully associated with Panama as 
the other with Home Rule. Yet when all has been said 
that can be said against the fame of Lesseps he remains the 
most notable Frenchman since NAPOLEON BonaPARTE. 


Onckr again we hear rumours that the Dreyrus inquiry 
is to be re-opened. This time they are reasonably cireum- 
stantial. The name is given of the expert who has satisfied 
himself that the documents which led to that officer's con- 
viction were forged by private enemies. If anything like a 
prema facie case for distrusting the evidence on which 
Captain Dreyrus was convicted of treason can be made out, 
the French Government will be forced to consider it—evea 
at the risk of discrediting the whole procedure under which 
the trial was conducted. It was thought necessary, for fear 
of giving open offence to Germany, to hold the inquiry with 
closed doors, and public confidence in the capacity of a 
military court to test and scrutinize evidence is not unlimited. 
It is this fact which lends a certain plausibility to the sug- 
gestion that the condemned man was harshly treated, if not 
wrongfully convicted—that he was made a ‘seape goat, and 
sacrificed in order to screen the collapse of a rotten System. 
As for the apprehension that a trial in open court would 
divulge military secrets, it may be dismissed without cere- 
mony. It is safe to say that no War Office in Europe 
possesses a plan or an invention which within six months 
of its receipt has not been, or will not be, communicated to 
every other military bureau on the Continent. 


JusT as wo were going to press the news reached London 
that a British force had been taken by surprise on the Indo 
Afghan frontier, and compelled to retreat, though appar- 
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ently in orderly style, by an overwhelming host of tribes 
men. The casualties recorded in the brief despatches from 
Simla include three British ofticers killel—Colonel Bunxy, 
of the 1st Sikhs, Captain Browne, and Lieutenant Crurk 
sHank, of No. 6 Bombay Mountain Battery—while Surgeon 
Captain Hiaernsoy, of the Ist Sikhs, Lieutenant Hiecrs 
SON, attached to that regiment, and Lieutenant SEToN 
Browne, of the Ist Punjaub Infantry, were severely 
wounded. The losses in the ranks are estimated at 
twenty-five killed and about as many wounded. 
That bad faith was at work is only too likely, and the 
blame is laid on the Mullah Powindah. The troops wer 
acting as escort to the political agent, Mr. Geer, in his visit 
to Shirani. Once again the Indian Government seems to 
have fallen into the mistake of despatching a civilian escor' 
with a force too large for a pacific suite, and too small for 
anarmy. But, whatever excuse may have been given fo. 
areal or pretended misunderstanding, the attack must be 
avenged, and we are glad to learn that the command of the 
disturbed valley has already been taken over by Colone! 
Gray, from Miranshah. 


THE political crisis in Madrid has been settled, for the 
time, without the resignation of Senor CaNovas, or the 
reconstruction of his Ministry—even without the retirement 
of the inconsiderate colleague who brought about all the 
trouble by boxing the ears of a member of the Opposition. 
The fact is that Senor Canovas and the Conservatives are 
kept in office by the Queen Regent, not for their merits, but 
because Senor Sacasta and the Liberals—or the groups 
whom that adroit manager manipulates into brief and 
occasional co-operation—could not work with the existing 
Cortes. There is only one question in Spain just now—and 
that is Cuba. The military advisers about the Throne 
Campos, Dominauez, and Bhanco—are properly of opinion 
that the reconquest of that island would not be assisted by 
a General Election. It would mean the recall of General 
WeEYLER (who is at least carrying on without disaster), 
and a substitute would have to be found. Who could be 
sent 2 Marshal Campos has tried, and failed. Nor is 
any of the other Generals anxious for so thankless and 
almost hopeless a position. It is thought better to 
drift on as long as possible, in the hope that the Cuban 
rebellion, which seems as languid as the efforts to repress it, 
may gradually dwindle into manageable proportions, or 
until General WEYLER gains some victory on a seale that 
would justify the Government in assuming the airs of a 
magnanimous victor, and making nearly all the concessions 
demanded by the insurgents. 


AnorHER scheme of reform has been promulgated in 
Havana, and with it another announcement that Genera! 
WEYLER will show clemency to those rebels who lay down 
their arms without further delay, but will pursue with the 
utmost rigour of martial law those who persist in strife, 
How long will the Spanish Government be able to go 
on with the struggle? Other rebellions in Cuba have lasted 
much longer, and have been suppressed in the end; bu 
never before has so severe a tax been laid on what may 
humorously be called the Mother Country. In little more 
than two years she has despatched nearly 200,000 troop; 
to Cuba, and of this number more than one-fourth have 
been killed, or wounded, or invalided. The cost has ex 
ceeded twouty millions sterling yearly —a sum about equal to 
the total value of a year’s exports. Spanish credit is not 
good enough to float a foreign loan, except at an extrava 
gant rate of interest, and the subscribing powers of the 
wealthier classes must soon be exhausted. It is to the 
depletion of the Madrid Treasury rather than to the 
menace of Washington Jingoes that we must look for a 
stoppage of these desultory hostilities. Yet they might 
be wound up within six months if the Spanish army could 
produce one good officer of the second rank with the 
organising capacity of General KircHener. 


AN experimental prosecution has been set on foot in New 
York. ‘The directors of the American Tobacco Company 
have been put on trial for organising a “trust.” Itis not dis 
puted that they have bought up, or attempted to buy up, all 
the leading brands of cigarettes, in the hope that the 
retailers will be compelled to deal with them only and at 
an enhanced price. The object is to discover whether this 
conduct is a breach of the law ; but a good deal will have to 
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be done before that can be ascertained, First, there is the 
question of getting together a jury, and both sides have 
been exercising freely an almost unlimited power of chal- 
lenge. But even when the proceedings (which will not be 
brief ) have been brought to an end, there will be the possi- 
bility that the jury may bring in a verdict of acquittal, and if 
this is based, not on the law, but on the facts of the case, 
nothing will have been demonstrated. Clearly there is a 
strong popular feeling against this kind of capitalist com- 
bination ; but, unless Congressmen are greatly belied, many 
of them are in the hands of financial operators. If the 
law is insufficient, it is not likely to be amended during 
Mr. M’Kinxey’s presidency. 


Nok is it clear that any laws devised by modern ingenuity 
would be more effective than the ancient statutes in this 
country directed against forestalling and regrating. Under 
a strict Protectionist regimen there is always the risk that a 
powerful combination may obtain temporary command of 
the market. In England this is practically impossible, 
because supplies would be brought in from abroad. 
Most of the speculators who have tried their hands at 
making a corner have come to signal grief. Now and then 
a clever practitioner has managed to get quietly out on the 
top of the market and allowed his confederates—men of straw 
—to do the liquidation, But there is no instance of any 
kind of “Union” being successfully maintained as a per- 
manent trading concern. Free Trade has its drawbacks ; 
but against this particular form of artificial scarcity it does 
provide the one unfailing remedy, Neither the Republicans 
nor the Democrats, however, are prepared for that measure ; 
nor are the Populists. They would think it as wasteful as 
burning down a house in order to get a dish of pork. 


THE Petersfield election has resulted in a decisive, though 
not very striking, victory for the Unionists, The Radicals 
had worked their hardest, and were rewarded by reducing 
the adverse majority from 904 to 420. They are entitled 
to make what capital they can out of this achievement ; but 
they should, in fairness, attribute it rather to the personal 
qualities and local influence of their candidate, Mr. Bonnam- 
CarTER, than to any growth of Liberalism. The Unionist 
candidate, Mr, NicHotson, had the advantage of being the 
son of a former member ; but he is himself inexperienced in 
political contests. We trust that before the next struggle 
comes he will have restored the Unionist majority to its 
old comfortable figure. A margin of 420 is not much to 
play with. It is satisfactory to record that the party 
is growing in the constituency—it is considerably larger in 
1897 than it was in 1886—though the polling this week 
shows a slight decline within the last five years, This may 
be explained partly by the fact that until the last few days 
the rank and file of the Hampshire Unionists could not be 
induced to believe that the seat was really in danger ; 
partly by the date of the election. It had been fixed for a 
day on which many Unionists would find it highly incon- 
venient to attend the polling. Amid all the circumstances, 
the substantial success may be accepted as satisfactory. 


THE members of the Irish National League (of Great 
Britain) held a meeting at Manchester on Saturday night 
under the auspices of Mr, T. P. O'Connor and Mr. Jonn 
Ditton. The former admitted that the cause of Home 
Rule had suffered a serious set-back ; but the latter asserted 
that Englishmen would soon be tired of resisting a just 
demand, On Sunday afternoon he spoke in a less guarded 
strain, Next year, he said, Irishmen were going to hold a 
celebration much more glorious than the English Jubilee. 
They would commemorate the brave doings of 1798. That 
is harmless enough—nobody will grudge Irish patriots a 
day’s vapouring about the “ battlefields of Mayo and 
Wexford.” Nor will Englishmen be alarmed by Mr. 
Ditioy’s declaration that, unless the constitutional rights 
of Irishmen are conceded in the meantime, they will be 
“glad to do what the men of ’98 did.” Mr. Ditton knows 
they will do nothing of the sort, and he knows that English- 
men know it. He knows, also, that if his countrymen were 
to start on such an enterprise, he would not be found in 
the van. His health would not allow him. It broke down 
even when he went to gaol. 


THE week has witnessed three conferences: the Miners’ 
International Congress, the Co-operative Congress, and the 
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Annual Assembly of the Manchester Oddfellows. The Miners, 
at St. Martin’s Hall, paid a compliment to the Pentecostal 
character of the season by electing a German president ; but 
the bulk of the proceedings were conducted in good round 
English. On Tuesday, the nominal subject of debate was 
the Eight-hours Day ; but the topic of real interest was 
whether one delegate had called another a liar, and whether, 
in that case, he was correct in his description. The Co- 
operators at Perth were less animated, if more businesslike. 
There is less piquancy in denouncing the absent. But 
they agreed that private traders—men who go into busi- 
ness for the selfish purpose of making money—are doing 
what they can to injure the supporters of a philanthropic 
principle. ‘They seem to be genuinely indignant that any 
class of persons should object to be sacrificed for the 
common weal. An amusing discussion was raised by the 
Oddfellows at Douglas. It appears that some of the 
Lodges pay for their accommodation what is known as a 
‘‘wet rent.” In return for the use of the landlord’s room, 
they agree to purchase a minimum quantity of liquor. This 
naturally excites the indignation of Temperance members. 
But even the Teetotal Lodges are not above reproach. 
They, too, beguile the tedium of business—more Rhodesio— 
with meat pies and coffee. 


THE stock reproach against Co-operators in practice is 
that they associate only for their own advantages, and pay 
no more regard than the shareholders in an ordinary 
dividend-seeking concern to the interests of their servants. 
They hire them on the cheapest terms, and when their 
working-days are over turn them adrift without remorse. 
This may be business}; but it is not philanthropy. On 
Wednesday the Conference agreed to a resolution that 
it was the co-operators’ duty to start superannuation 
funds for the benefit of their employés, and there was a 
general opinion that they would not be going too far if they 
added, in suitable cases, a modest subvention. But we do 
not find any suggestion that their servants should be 
admitted to any profit-sharing scheme. This has been left 
for unenlightened Individualists like Mr. Gzoree Livesry 
and his colleagues in the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


Arter the attention which has been drawn to the 
suicide of Curnpert Evans, and the criticisms, partly 
ignorant and partly just, passed on the proceedings at the 
Coroner’s inquest, the head-master of Haileybury had no 
course open but to invite a full inquiry at the hands of 
the Visitor. That august but seldom visible functionary 
happens in this case to be Dr. Tempe, who, as an old 
head-master of Rugby, will know exactly how to deal 
with the case. It is not likely that he or anybody else 
will learn anything that is not already known, or that 
either the school or the public will derive any profit from the 
investigation. The root of the matter is that the public- 
school system is admirably adapted to, because it has been 
largely shaped by, the normal English lad. But there is a 
small percentage—perhaps one in fifty—-who are not fit for 
the life. It is daily misery to them. Instead of being 
“made manly” by the system, they are either crushed 
or soured by it. Occasionally they are made go away 
more “eccentric” than they came. <A Shelley is no 
more congenial to Eton than a Gibbon to Magdalen. But it is 
not as a rule the budding genius who fails to thrive at school. 
He is generally appreciated, in a rough way, by his school- 
fellows, even if they think him rather a crank. The 
nervous, sensitive, awkward boy is the one who suffers slow 
martyrdom, and very often he is quite as much bullied by 
masters as by boys. 


Tue bronze bust of Josepn Tuompson unveiled by Sir 
CLements Markuam at Thornhill, in Dumfriesshire, is a 
modest memorial of an intrepid explorer, a useful 
geographer, and an amiable man. As a mere lad he found 
himself, by the death of his leader, placed at the head of 
an Expedition to the Central African Lakes. Many men 
would have turned back. He went on to Nyassa, thence to 
Tanganyika, and nearly to the upper part of the Congo. His 
adventures among the Masai, his ascent of Mount Kiliman- 
jiro, his mission to Sokoto, and his travels in Morocco and 
the Atlas mountains, make up the record of fifteen years 
of work, and place him in the very first rank of explorers. 
He was something more than that. He did not mavely 
traverse strange lands; he understood savage natures. 
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THE SULTAN’S PERSONAL ENTOURAGE. 


YO country exemplifies more strikingly than Turkey the 
a proverb about a house divided against itself. The 
ostensible power, the Sublime Porte, has no sooner settled 
upon a decision than the Palace—that is, the “ camarilla ” 
of obsequious courtiers surrounding ABppuL Hamip—takes 
a pride in preventing the execution of its decision. Every 
official has to decide with which of the two rivals he will 
range himself, and does so without the slightest consideration 
for the benefit of the country. The Grand Vizier, His 
Highness Hani. Riraat Pacna, is a specimen of a dis- 
appearing type of Turk. He has all the qualities of his race. 
He has never travelled, and speaks no European language. 
Tall, thin, with a slight limp, he has a dignified air and a 
certain chilly amiability. He is nearly seventy years old. 
After having been for years Governor of Monastir, he 
entered the Cabinet as Home Secretary. His short sojourn 
there was particularly notable for the scandalous nomina- 
tions which placed the most objectionable persons in high 
oflices against considerations in hard cash. Hatit Riraat 
Pacua has a large private fortune. His salary as 
Grand Vizier is £8,000, which is punctually paid, though 
the lower employés of the Government are hardly ever 
without arrears. Occasionally one reads in the Turkish 
papers “that His Majesty has generously decided that 
one month is to be paid,” and this proof of imperial 
solicitude fills the heart of the Ottomans with glee and 
gratitude. The Minister of Marine, Hassan Pacna, though 
not yet sixty years of age, is broken down through excesses. 
He hides an insatiable greed under refined and polished 
manners. His pernicious administration has resulted in 
the ruin of the Turkish fleet. As long as he has a special 
benefit in the transaction, he never hesitates to use the 
funds at his disposal to accept rotten materials and useless 
supplies. His private fortune is disgracefully large, and 
many of the new houses erected at Pera belong to him. 
Even inacountry where everybody is accustomed to corrup- 
tion, he is regarded with surprise and disgust. 

Maumoup DseLALeppine Pacua, Minister of Public 
Works, is a link between the Palace and the Porte. He is 
mixed up in every intrigue. Eminently deceitful, brilliantly 
intellectual, he is ostentatiously the slave of his Imperial 
Master. Six years ago, when he was Vali of Crete, he 
excited the religious fanaticism of the Mahomedans, though 
he is absolutely destitute of any kind of religious convie- 
tions, and an attempt against his life was made by an 
indignant Christian. His Satin Munir Bey, is 
Ambassador in Paris, where he is greatly appreciated as a 
ladies man. Both father and son have a weakness for female 
beauty, and Manmoup dyes his hair conscientiously, in the 


son, 


vain hope al de répare r des ais Virréparabl: outrage.” 
The Minister of Finance, Nazir Pacua, is much 


younger. Heis a scrupulously honest, cold, calm, self- 
possessed, though narrow-minded, man. He is very proud 
of his knowledge of the French language, which he distorts 
atrociously, and no compliment reaches his heart like a 
remark on his “ Parisian accent.” Nazir Pacna is an 

business man, and some improvement in the 
Turkish finances can undoubtedly be placed to his credit. 
Being only fifty-two years of age, he may yet be of con- 
siderable value to his country. Mermpoun Pacna, Minister 
of Interior Affairs, is a son of the famous Maztoun Pacna, 
who was for years entrusted with the Egyptian affairs. He 
speaks only Turkish, but is a scholar according to Oriental 
standard. Elegant and refined, having been from child- 
hood reared in wealth, he is known as a poet and an orator. 
By a succession of excellent matrimonial combinations, he 
is connected with the principal families ; and he displays a 
touching interest in his last wife. To gratify a whim of 
hers, he has dyed his hair into delicate golden shades, which 
match his olive complexion strangely. Strongly suspected 
of complicity in the assassination of ABpuL Aziz, he glided 
into oblivion by leaving the capital. When governor at 
Sivas, he conscientiously sweated the rich Armenians. He 
has so many reasons to bless this industrious nation that 
he does not deserve the imputation of having been a cause 
of the Armenian massacres. 

The other members of the Ottoman Cabinet scarcely deserve 
notice. They change so frequently that any biographical 
details might be a necrology before they appeared in print 
What most interests European residents in Constantinople 
is the question of who will be the next Grand Vizier, for 
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Hauit-Riraat Pacna’s honeymoon of Imperial favour is 
decidedly on the wane. Two of his predecessors, Saip Pacna 
and Kiamin Pacua, will probably be compelled to fight for 
the unenviable splendour of the Grand Vizierate. Neither 
deserves any ardent sympathies. Saip Pacna is honest, 
though he has collected a large fortune through the favour 
of the Sunran, who has even forgiven and forgotten his flight 
to the British Embassy, where he claimed protection against 
his Imperial Master. It was he who began the anni- 
hilation of the Porte, and the policy of the concentra- 
tion of power at the Palace, now so dear to the SuLtay. 
Saip Pacua is thin and very spare, with flashing eyes and 
flowing mane. He talks French slowly and well, and 
possesses an incredible capacity for work. His aim in life 
is the elimination of the Christian element in administra- 
tions. He believes the Turk to be superior to the other 
Ottoman subjects. Consequently, his idea of amelioration 
is the suppression of the inferior creatures. KIAMIL 
Pacua comes from a family of renegades, Though a 
Mahomedan in aspect, he has no hatred for the Christians, 
to whom he belongs by the link of blood. He has travelled 
considerably, talks fluently French, English, Turkish, Arab, 
and Greek. He spent his early years in Egypt. Though 
he is seventy years of age, there is still passion in 
his lustrous eyes. He is too sensible to use dye and cos- 
metics, though he still professes a tender veneration for the 
fair sex. His children, who are as numerous as the sands 
of the sea, have given him much worry. He was luckily 
deprived of two sons a few years ago. Since then no glaring 
act of venality has had to be recorded against him. 
Everybody who takes an interest in the fate of the Christian 
subjects of the Sutran would hail the advent of Kiamin 
Pacua as Grand Vizier with rapture. With Saip Pacna, 
any reforms in favour of the Christians would be out of the 
question. One can quote about Kiami Pacua the famous 
saying: “Jl vaut peu quand on le considére—beaucoup 
quand on le compare.” 


QUESTIONS FOR MR. LABOUCHERE. 


M* LABOUCHERE is impenitent. In the current 
4 number of 7rwth, prolix and irrelevant explanations 
occupy space which should have been devoted to the justi- 
fication or repudiation of the financial advice given by that 
journal during the summer and autumn of 1895, Mr. 
LABOUCHERE attempts to evade the issue, with which 
he was confronted in these columns last week, by affect- 
ing to ignore the fact that it is he, not the Chartered 
Company, that is on trial at the bar of public opinion. He 
seems to think that by parading the purity of his own 
motives, and denouncing the conduct of opponents, he will 
contrive to elude the consequences of his relations with 
“* Moses Moss,” the writer of the weekly financial article in 


Truth. Mr. Lapovucuere underrates the intelligence of the 
people. Unless we are greatly mistaken, public opinion 
resents the presence of the Member for Northampton 


on the South Africa Committee, not because he has posed 
as pantaloon and is fond of exhibiting himself in cap and 
bells, but because, as proprietor and editor of a widely 
circulated newspaper, he has published misleading financial 
articles which are injurious to the public. No human being 
will care a farthing what Mr. Lapoucnere thinks, or may 
say that he thinks, of Chartered Company finance, so loug 
as he leaves unanswered the charges brought against him. 

As the simplest method of bringing home to the public and 
to Mr. Lasoucurere himself the nature of the charge on 
which he is arraigned, we invite him to answer a few 
simple interrogatories on the subject of the Moses Moss 
articles. Like the Duke of Grartoy, as pilloried by Junius, 
Mr. LaBpoucHere has been mischievous within the limits of 
his capacity. The evil he has done is irreparable. Atone- 
ment is not in his way. Exposure is all that remains.— 

(1.) Is Mr. Lasoucuere responsible, as editor and pyro- 
prietor of Truth, for its contents 2 

(2.) If so, is there any just ground for relieving Mr. 
LABOUCHERE from personal responsibility for the financial 
articles of Moses Moss in the year 1895? 


(0.) Did the financial articles referred to foster and 
encourage the wild craze of the public known as the “ gold 
te ; 
pooTmm : 


( +.) Were the financial forecasts and pre lict ious accurate 
and reasonable, or misleading and unsound ? 
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5.) Did thousands of investors in all parts of the country 
specifically follow the financial advice of 7'’ruth ? 

(6.) Did Mr. Lasovucnere receive large sums of money 
from the advertisements of Land, Mining, and Trust Com- 
panies, which enterprises were praised in the columns of 
Truth, and what was the result to the investors ? 

(7.) Have the Companies thus advocated and recom- 
mended by Mr, Lasoucnere brought profit or loss to their 
shareholders, and how much of each ? 

(8.) How many of the Companies praised in Truth have 
gone into liquidation ? 

(9.) What is the difference in the value of South African 
properties recommended for investment by Mr. LanoucHERE 
in 1895 and their value in June 1897 ? 

(10.) Was the knowledge in the possession of the writer 
of the Moses Moss articles such as to warrant his financial 
advice to the public in respect to Mining and Trust Com- 
panies @ 

(11.) Does Mr. LasBoucHere consider the articles in ques- 
tion honest ¢ 

(12.) Why does Mr. Lasoucnere display continuous 
and marked sympathy for enterprises connected with the 
name of Mr, Bapyrato? 

(13.) Were there in 1895, or at any previous or subse- 
quent period, intimate relations subsisting between the 
writer of the Moses Moss articles and Mr. Barnato ? 

(14.) What has Mr. Lasovcnere gained from the 
advertisement of mining and land companies commended 
to the public in the columns of 7'ruth during the boom 
of 1895 2 

(15.) If Mr. Ruopes had been responsible for the Mosgs 
Moss articles, what epithets would Mr, Lasoucnere have 
applied to Mr. Ruopes ? 

(16.) Does not Mr. Lasoucnere’s career as an adviser of 
the public in the matter of finance prove him incompetent 
to take part in State or judicial deliberations ? 


COMPENSATION TO IRISH LANDOWNERS. 


rP\HE prospective appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the administration of the Irish Land Acts affords 
the Government an opportunity to do justice to the 
Irish landowners. The practical result of the Commis- 
sion will depend upon the scope that is given to the 
reference. In any case, the sub-Commissioners who have 
lately been engaged in reducing Irish rentals must give 
some reasons for their proceedings. Prices had fallen 
in 1886, and the Land Act of 1887 was designed to 
enable the Land Commission to lower automatically, 
in accordance with the fall in the value of agricultural 
produce, the rents that had been fixed in 1881, 1882, and 
1883. Under that Act the Land Commission reduced 
those rents on an average ten per cent. Prices are higher 
now than they were then; yet the sub-Commissioners 
who have been engaged in fixing the fair rents for the 
second term of fifteen years have reduced the same rentals 
twenty-seven per cent. more than they were,lowered at 
the beginning of the first term. The British public 
will be able to gauge how much the temporary tenure 
under which the newly-appointed sub-Commissioners hold 
office is responsible for these decisions. It is obvious that 
unless there is plenty of work to be done the Government 
can have no inducement to renew these appointments at 
the close of the current year. They cannot be renewed if 
the tenants are given every inducement to come into 
Court and the sub-Commissioners are exposed to very 
strong temptation to make the inducements substantial. 
Thereby alone can the sub-Commissioners secure continuous 
work for themselves and for their colleagues. The pro- 
cedure of the Court of Appeal must also be subject to 
public criticism. Sub-Commissioners may be appointed 
valuers when their colleagues’ decisions are under review. 
Their impartiality must be somewhat affected by the pros- 
pect of seeing their own decisions subject to revision by their 
colleagues acting in the alternative capacity of Court valuers. 
Still, however much may be done to expose some of the 
more glaring grievances of Irish landlords, no substantial 
or permanent good can be done unless the question of 
whether Irish landowners are to be compensated is brought 
within the scope of the reference to the Commission 
on the Irish Land Acts. 
No one has asserted this claim to compensation with 
greater vehemence than Mr. Guapstong when introducing 
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the Land Act of 1870. “Inasmuch,” he said, “as _per- 
petuity of tenure on the part of the occupier is virtually 
expropriation of the landlord, and a mere re-adjustment of 
rent according to prices can by no means dispose of all the 
contingencies the future may produce in his favour, com- 
pensation would have to be paid to the landlord for the 
rights of which he would be deprived. This compensation 
must be paid either by the Consolidated Fund or by an 
immediate increase of the rent, in order to compensate the 
landlord by a positive augmentation in the present for the 
loss of his chances in the future” (Hansard, IIT. Ser., Vol. 
199, col. 350). It may, however, be argued that many 
years have elapsed since 1870, and that Mr. GLapsrone’s 
views then are not binding on the Government now. 
This defence is of no avail. The doctrine of compen- 
sation was again and again asserted by the leaders of 
the Conservative party during the debates on the Land 
Act of 1881. It is only necessary to turn to the speeches 
of such leaders as Sir Srarrorp Nortrucore, who then 
spoke for the whole party, Sir Ricnarp Cross, Mr. 
Cuapiin, and Mr, Epwarp Gipson, to s¢6 how necessary 
they considered it that the landowners of Ireland should 
be compensated for the wrong that was then done 
them. Lord Cross was particularly emphatic. ‘You 
are going,” he said, “to take away something which 
has hitherto been considered as belonging to the landlord, 
and to hand it over to the tenant, and you are not going 
to pay the landlord anything for it.” Again: “ But 
that does not alter the question whether compensation 
ought to be given or not. All TI can say is, Give the tenant, 
by all means, the full value, if he wants it, of his improve- 
ments ; let us have a reckoning up. . . . Let the Govern- 
ment say: ‘. . . But, as in all other cases where we take 
property from one man for the benefit of others, we offer 
you compensation—full, fair, and ample compensation—for 
the injury we undoubtedly do to your estates’ ” (Hansard, IIT. 
Ser., Vol. 261, pp. 122-5). It might be possible to furnish 
many more such quotations: to appeal to Lord Sauissury’s 
description of the legislation of 1881 as “confiscation,” or 
to Lord Lanspowne’s able comparison of the Irish landlord 
with the large grasshopper which has been stung by a wasp 
in such a manner that without being killed it is deprived 
of all power of movement and kept in a miserable state 
until required for piecemeal consumption. However 
much the leaders of the Unionist party may have in the 
past disclaimed responsibility for the consequences of the 
Act of 1881, they can scarcely do so now. By the measure 
of last Session they have not only adopted but also extended 
its provisions, and have thus made themselves liable for the 
payment of that compensation which they declared in 1881 
to be a logical corollary. 

Irish landowners do not wish to press their claim 
beyond what is possible and expedient. They ask to 
have this question included within the reference to the 
prospective Commission on the Irish Land Acts, and 
they are prepared to abide by the decision of the Com- 
missioners as to whether their case has been made out or 
not. They might, it is true, press their claims much 
farther. They might ask the British taxpayer for com- 
pensation on the ground that their property has been 
sacrified to the exigencies of the political situation. They 
might ask for the reduction of family charges and 
mortgages upon their property in the proportion in 
which their rents have been lowered. Less than this may 
meet their most crying wants, though it may not satisfy their 
sense of justice. Money has been advanced by the State to 
enable Irish tenants to acquire the fee simple of their farms. 
The character of the security, coupled with the regular 
payment of the instalments, has rendered the risk of the 
British taxpayer merely nominal, Let the Ivish land- 
lord be assisted on the same terms to pay off his mort- 
gages and other charges. This policy has the merit 
not only of safeguarding the British taxpayer, but also of 
reducing the burdens on the Irish landowners. Its adop- 
tion will do much to mitigate the wrongs which they have 
suffered,and to vindicate the character of British statesmen 


GHOSTS UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A MONG the many signs of Victorian progress on 
which, with so much justice, we are being daily in- 

vitetl to congratulate ourselves, we should not forget the 
fact that the ways and doings of ghosts have at last taken 
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their place in the serious columns of the 7'imes, side by side 
with the fortunes of empires and city companies. This 
week in that journal a long report has appeared on the latest 
attempt to capture the supernatural—an attempt which 
has just been made with persistence, if not with method, in 
a country house in Scotland, which enjoys the reputation 
of being haunted. This house was taken by a well-known 
peer, with the express purpose of handing it over to inves- 
tigators ; and of these investigators the Times correspon- 
dent was one. The abnormal phenomena alleged to be of 
constant occurrence in it would seem, according to him, to 
consist mainly of inexplicable noises, as though a tribe of 
invisible inmates were engaged in a variety of occupations 
nailing ivy against the walls, stumping about in bed- 
rooms, rolling balls along the floor, indulging in pathetic 
moanings. The 7imes correspondent admits that he heard 
the noises, but declares them to be all explicable, as due to 
the contraction and expansion of hot-water pipes, to rats, 
to wind, to the acoustic qualities of the wood-work, and 
perhaps, now and then, to the exploits of a practical joker. 
This yiew of the matter has been more or less corro- 
porated by a letter to the Times from Mr. FREDERICK 
Myers, who declared that he himself had arrived at the 
conclusion that “ there was no such evidence as would justify 
the Seciety for Psychical Research in giving the results of 
the enquiry a place in their Proceedings.” But if the Times 
correspondent imagines, as it would seem he does, that by 
showing these alleged marvels now in question to be illusory, 
he is doing anything to disprove the reality of “ psychic 
phenomena” generally, he somewhat weakens his case by 
maintaining not only that this particular house is not really 
haunted, but also that its very reputation for being so 
has been artificially manufactured. If this be so, the 
enquiry disproves as little as it proves. It tells us no 
more about the reality or unreality of ghosts than an 
experiment with gunpowder tea would tell us about the 
explosiveness of gunpowder. 

But although the publication of two columns and a half 
in the 7'imes on a subject which, twenty years ago, would 
have been dismissed as unworthy of a thought, shows how 
opinions have been moving with regard to the so-called 
supernatural, the attitude of the writer himself is em- 
phatically and essentially antiquated. The very title of his 
communication, “On the Trail of a Ghost,” shows this. He 
starts with assuming that the ‘believers in “ psychic 
phenomena ” are believers in the miraculous (that is to say, 
in forces which supersede and surpass the ordinary laws of 
nature); believing himself that natural laws prevail every- 
where, the interference with them of any alien force is 
incredible to him ; and he approaches “ psychic phenomena ” 
not as facts to be investigated, but as impostures to be 
exposed. The typical attitude of the modern mind with 
respect to them is precisely the reverse of this. The 
typical contemporary investigator, who believes these 
phenomena to be genuine, regards them as part of the 
ordinary course of nature, and he smiles at those who 
assume that their occurrence is miraculous, as he smiles at 
those who assume that they never occur at all. Even the 
late Mr. Laurence OuipHant, who could hardly be called a 
very scientific thinker, was feeling his way towards this 
position. One of his theories with regard to rooms haunted 
by apparitions was as follows: We all know, he said 
(the phonograph illustrates the fact), that the smallest 
movement made by the voice or breath leaves a record of 
itself on adjoining matter. Thus, whatever human action 
takes place in a room is recorded onthe floor and walls, as 
though they were a kind of phonograph. Whenever the 
action is of an exceptionally intense kind—as in the case of 
a murder, for instance—the record of this action is excep- 
tionally clear and deep; and to minds of a supersensitive 
kind, the record can reproduce the action, as the phonograph 
to the ear can reproduce the voice. A well-known lady in 
London, to whom he imparted this view, told him of an 
experience of her own which seemed curiously to fit in with 
it.~ In her country house, two years previously, her 
husband’s mother had died of a painful illness, which pre- 
vented her from lying down, and obliged her, in order to 
breathe, to pass her night sitting upright in a chair. She 
was at the same time distressed by delusions that some- 

ne was endeavouring to tamper with her will. Next year 
he lady gave shelter to another invalid, nursed by two 
ich sisters, who alternately sat up all night with her. 
ie lady one day asked one of these sisters if the servants 
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had looked after them, and supplied them with a comfortable 
chair. ‘ Yes,” she answered ; “ but whenever Sister Marie 
sits in it, she says she feels an unaccountable pain in_ her 
chest, and fancies that someone is trying to take money from 
her. We have come at last to say that the chair is haunted.” 
The lady enquired what chair it was ; and found it to be the 
one in which her husband’s mother had died. Without 
assenting to Mr. OLIPHANT's ingenious speculations, we may 
remind the reader that they bear a considerable resemblance 
to the curious theory of Luoretius, who accounted for 
ordinary sight, and also for the perception of apparitions, in 
one and the same way. Everything, he said, was constantly 
giving off from its surface a sort of thin film—or, as 
Tennyson has called it, a “ phantom husk”—of itself, and 
sight tis produced by the impact of this on the eye. Appari- 
tions are produced by the fact that some of these “ phantom 
husks” are tougher than others, and, instead of dissolving as 
the others do, go drifting through the air long after the 
actions represented by them have been accomplished, and 
thus perplex the eye which happens to catch them, with 
images of what is past and distant. 

The modern theory of apparitions bears to that of 
Lucretius very much the relation that is borne by the 
modern to the Lucretian theory of evolution. It aims 
at supplanting guesses suchas that of Mr. OLIPHANT by careful 
experiment and accurately determined fact ; and the object it 
has in view is not any proof of the supernatural, but the inclu- 
sion of what seems supernatural in the sphere of ordinary 
knowledge. Whether such a result will ever be attained or 
not, whether the phenomena which are leading men to 
aim at it are real or not, is a question on which we 
refrain from expressing any opinion; but the belief that 
such a result is possible has, by the progress of science, 
been robbed of much of the @ priori absurdity that was 
once attached to it. Modern speculation as to the nature 
of that all-pervading fluid by which light and electricity are 
transmitted has done much to render conceivable the exist- 
ence of forces which have hitherto been regarded as either 
miraculous or imaginary; the discovery of the Roéntgen 
rays, and the feat of telegraphing without wires, and 
through masses of intervening masonry, have brought 
home to the minds of men generally the sense that 
our knowledge of nature is only just beginning, and that 
the wildest of the alleged wonders of spiritualism, of ap- 
paritions, and of thought-transference, may prove in the end 
to be as much in the order of nature as the transmission of a 
sixpenny telegram, or the effervescence of a saline draught. 
The first experimenter who received an electric shock leaped 
to the conclusion that it was the direct work of the Devil. 
Twenty years hence, the most enthusiastic devotee of table- 
turning may be as little disposed to maintain that there is 
& spirit in a kicking table as he would be to hint that the 
Devil is to be found in a Leyden jar. But, whilst we may 
permit ourselves to contemplate a widening in our sphere 
of knowledge which will enable us to accept as natural 
what we have hitherto rejected as spiritual, we must rest 
content to discard the hope, cherished by many, that by ex- 
perimental spiritualism we may discover a by-way to faith. 
Faith, whatever it comes from, can never be produced by 
experiment. It comes by observation no more now than 
formerly; and those who do not hear Mosgs and the 
Prophets, or their own consciences, will not be persuaded by 
the rappings of a hundred tables, or the levitation of all 
the professors on the platform of the Royal Institution. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PROSE. 


W* review in another column a new and important 

work by the Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford, which deals, amongst other things, with the 
gradual development of English as a literary language 
available for the purposes of the poet. It is interesting 
to consider an advance in style like this, which cannot 
be said to be limited to any particular writer, but is 
shared in by all who attempt the composition of verse, and 
places the mere »rhymer of to-day in certain respects 
at an advantage, when compared with the genuine poet of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; just as the poorest 
pianist to-day, with a Broadwood grand piano, can produce 
effects which nobody could have elicited from the’ first 
harpsichord. We are naturally led on— especially at a season 
the year when such a flood of what is called literature is 
being poured from the press upon the publie—to enquir. 
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how far English, as the language of the prose-writer, has 
undergone any general developemnt similar to that which 
it has undergone as the language of the writer of poetry. 
That there has been development of a certain kind 
is obvious. Any journalistic hack at the present day 
will exhibit qualities in his weakest and most worthless 
articles which Mitton, as a prose-writer, desired to achieve 
in vain. Our language, in fact, since Miiton’s time, has 
become a more flexible instrument; yet the mass of 
modern prose—that especially of our periodical literature— 
has faults which in Mmron’s time were altogether unknown. 
The ease with which excellence of a moderate kind is 
attained is hostile to the attainment of any excellence that 
is more than moderate. Let us, therefore, examine the 
matter in detail, and try to distinguish those qualities in 
whieh English prose has developed from those in which it 
has remained stationary, or perhaps even retrograded. 

On a former oceasion, and in a somewhat different connec- 
tion, we pointed out that the merits of which all prose style 
is susceptible may be ultimately reduced to two—the one of 
which we described as accuracy, and the other as design. 
By accuracy is meant the close fitting of words to the mean- 
ing as it exists in the writer’s own mind. By design is 
meant that beauty and strength of construction, that 
balance of clauses, and disposition of verbal emphasis, which 
will not only convey the writer’s meaning to the reader, 
but also commend it to him, and concentrate his attention 
on it, so that he shall find a pleasure in considering it, 
whether he ultimately agrees with it or not. There are two 
crities—one no longer living-—who have bestowed, of recent 
years, special study on English prose, and who, by an 
unintended division of labour, have divided their exami- 
nation of these two kinds of merit between them; the one 
dealing mainly with accuracy, the other mainly with design. 
The critics to whom we refer are Mr. Paver and Mr. 
Sarntspury. Mr. Parer, having described the true master 
of style “as the lover of words, to whom nothing about them 
is unimportant,” goes on to say that “he will be a 
constant observer of their physiognomy, on the alert... 
for the metaphor that is mixed in all our speech, though a 
vapid use may involve no cognition of it . . . The elemen- 
tary particles of language will be realised by him as colour 
and light and shade, through his scholarly living in the full 
sense of them. Still opposing the constant degradation of 
language by those who use it carelessly, he will not treat 
coloured glass as if it were clear ; and while half the world 
is using figure unconsciously, he will be fully aware of all 
the latent figurative texture in speech . . . and, as in the 
case of more ostentatious ornament, constantly exact of it, 
from syllable to syllable, its precise value.” Again: “ All 
beauty,” he writes in another place, “is, in the long run, 
only fineness of truth—the finer accommodation of speech 
to that vision within.” An analysis of accuracy could 
hardly be more accurate than this; but Mr. Parser, alike 
in his theory and in his own practice, ignored the 
necessity for merit in design—in the art of commending 
‘the vision within” to the vision of the reader without. 
He ignores strength, grace, and simplicity ef structure; 
and his sentences, in spite of thei delicacy, are more 
awkward and invertebrate than the sentences of any other 
writer we know. 

Let us now turn to Mr. Sarntspury, and consult an essay 
of his on English Prose Style, prefixed by him to a volume 
of selections from English writers. We shall find that 
the one element in style which Mr. Pater leaves out is 
almost the sole element on which Mr. Sarnrsspury insists. 
With him design, or structure, is everything, and accuracy 
in its finer sense almost nothing. Thus, in speaking of the 
laws which the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries gradually imposed’ on English style —a 
process to which its improvement was mainly due—he 
elects, as a type of the chief improvements made, “ the 
avoidance of the same word, unless used emphatically, in 
the same sentence.” That such an avoidance has become 
general is true, and the sound of our prose is much im- 
proved in consequence ; but the opinion embodied in Mr. 
SAINTSBURY'S observation, that this avoidance is in itself a 
merit, has been, unfortunately, the parent of viler faults in 
writing than any other critical error that could be com- 
pressed into so small a compass, It is, no doubt, a barbarie 
fault, when a word has just been used, to inflict on our ears 
. repetition of it, unless the emphasis of sound which such 
& repetition produces is justified to the mind by a cor- 
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responding emphasis in sense. But the real fault lies 
deeper than the words, Its foundation is a fault or feeble- 
ness in the arrangement of the underlying thought, and if 
the thought is feeble the writer does not mend it by using 
a different word to express the same meaning, and hiding 
things really identical under the mask of a false antithesis. 
Here is an example taken from Mr. Sarntspury himself. 
“ A year or moreago ”—it is thus that his essay on English 
prose style begins—“ it was reported that a great French 
writer, whose command of his own tongue was only equalled 
by his ignorance of the English language and literature . . .” 
Now, if Mr. Sarnrssury, instead of writing “ English 
language,” had written “ English tongue,” we should have 
precisely that kind of repetition the banishment of which 
he celebrates as one of the triumphs of progressive style. 
But he gets rid of this blemish by means of another which 
is much worse, If language represents to the ear a contrast 
between things which the writer desires to represent to the 
mind as identical, it is obvious that such language is 
radically inaccurate. The use of the same word may be a 
sign of weakness; but if weakness there is, it is primarily 
a weakness in thought; and the business of the good 
writer is first to mend this ; and when he has done so his 
language will mend itself. To take the contrary course is 
to disguise a flaw, not to get rid of it. It is to act like an 
architect who should mask a piece of faulty structure by 
lath and plaster arches, or by columns of papier-maché. 

The fact that a critic like Mr. Samytspury should have 
failed to perceive this, and should have taken the avoidance, 
in mere deference to the reader’s ear, of a repetition of the 
same word in a sentence, as typical of the progress made by 
English prose, throws a double light on the question of 
what that progress has been. In the first piace, it illustrates 
the fact that this progress has been a progress mainly not 
in what we have called accuracy, but in what we have called 
design—not in the arts by which language is accommodated 
“to the vision within,” but in the arts by which this vision 
is commended to the vision without ; and, in the second 
place, it shows that this progress, despite its reality and its 
advantages, is beset by corresponding dangers. The average 
prose of our best reviews and newspapers has, in spite of 
the rapidity with which it is produced, a neatness and 
finish, and often a superficial dignity, which could not, in 
former times, have been attained without prolonged labour. 
But these merits are, toa growing degree, being attained 
with an ease that is purchased at the expense of accuracy ; 
and prose, whose beauty should really be that of a building 
whose shape reveals its structure, in which every stone 
is carefully hewed and placed, so as to play the part which 
it seems to play, becomes an imitation of architecture, 
rather than the reality ; and words—or, at all events, a very 
large proportion of them—play the part not of stone but of 
stucco. 


THE £LITE OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL. 


T is not often that the clergy shine as economists. When 
they enter on the discussion of social problems they 
usually do so under the influence of some sentimental excite- 
ment, and, instead of assisting to solve the problem of 
poverty, merely show how unfit they are to discuss it. 
It is, therefore, with feelings of unwonted pleasure that we 
turn to the address delivered by the Bishop or Lonpon, in 
connection with the fourth anniversary of the City 
Samaritan Office, on “The Deserving Unemployed, and 
How to Help Them.” The Bishop touched upon one 
most important fact which is apt to be forgotten by 
the very people who approach the subject in the soundest 
spirit of common-sense. Nothing is more false and 
mischievous than the assumption from which the Socialist 
reasons, that the unemployed, as a body, are the victims of 
the social system—that had it not been from the un- 
just pressure of circumstances they would have been 
thriving as well as their most prosperous brethren—and 
that their poverty is the cause of their faults, not their 
faults the cause of their poverty. All the evidence that 
has ever been seriously collected, by those who have made it 
their business to study this subject in detail, goes to show 
that the great mass of the unemployed are unemployed 
because they are exceptionally idle or incompetent, and 
that they form the economie residuum for the exceedingly 
simple reason that they form the intellectual and moral 
residuum also. They yield to the temptation of drink more 
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easily than their neighbours ; or they are more stupid or less 


skilful than their neighbours ; or else their wills are weaker, ° 


and they are congenitally deficient in perseverance. It is 
absolutely necessary that the social reformer should bear 
this fact in mind, and that, in seeking a cure for the 
evils of extreme poverty, he should recognise that the 
source of the evil is for the most part in the sufferers them- 
selves, and can be remedied only by effecting some change 
in their characters. But it is equally necessary that he 
should remember at the same time that there is no rule 
which is without exceptions, and that the exceptions in the 
present case are more than usually important. The 
exceptions are of two kinds. On the one hand, they com- 
prise those persons who have fallen on evil days obviously 
through circumstances over which they have had no 
control—through sickness, or through accident, or through 
some unforeseen vicissitude in the trade by which for years 
they may have been accustomed to earn their living. Cases 
like these are familiar enough to all of us. But the 
exceptions in question comprise also persons whose poverty, 
though due to a certain deficiency in themselves, is due to 
a deficiency which is of an essentially partial character, 
and can be remedied by others, and remedied by others only. 
It is to this class of persons that the Bishop made special 
reference, and he described their position in a manner which 
deserves our careful consideration. ‘There is a certain 
class,” he said, “ which is too apt to be forgotten. There 
are certain people who have all kinds of gifts, except just 
the gift of getting on in life. They can work if work is 
found for them; but they have the greatest difficulty in 
getting a foothold for themselves. Such persons need help,” 
he added, “ as much, perhaps, as any others.” 

We ourselves should prefer to say that they need help 
more—indeed, that they constitute the only class in which 
charity, pure and simple, can ever be bestowed with benefit ; 
for whilst charity, as a rule, paralyses the energies of its 
recipients, the dormant energy of persons such as these is 
set free by it. The Bishop is to be thanked for thus 
pointedly calling attention to them ; and he is to be thanked 
on behalf not only of those who are actually on the brink of 
want, but also of others whose sufferings, though of a less 
obvious character, are hardly less acute, and are due to the 
same cause. For it is not merely in the ranks of the 
manual labourers that we find a man of the class 
which was described by the Bishop or Lonpon—the man 
who has every gift except the gift of getting on, and every 
faculty requisite for performing work except the faculty of 
finding work to perform. To this class not infrequently 
belongs the inventor ; more frequently still, the literary or 
the scientific student. Invention is constantly the child of the 
reflective and retiring temperament—the temperament of 
those whose thoughts are active in the sphere of theory and 
experimental model-making, but who are too sensitive, too 
timid, or in some way or other too weak, to force themselves 
into connection with the struggling and practical world, 
and inflict their ideas on those men of coarser fibre whose 
talents are necessary to put inventions on the market. 
It is not industry or energy that such an inventor lacks, 
but merely energy of one particular kind—the energy, 
lower than his own, which will make the channels through 
which his intellect may flow, so as to accomplish useful work 
instead of wasting itself. In the same way, these very 
idiosyneracies which make men eager in the acquisition of 
knowledge are often idiosyncracies which unfit them for 
using it to any practical purpose. They must be sought 
out by others, helped on by others, and perhaps endowed 
by others. It is perfectly true that the very greatest in- 
ventors and discoverers have been men with strong wills, 
as well as with active intellects, and have not only been 
superior in brain-power to other men, but have also 
possessed sufficient vigour of character to make their 
superiority known without adventitious assistance. Still, 
there are many men who, if left to their own resources, will 
produce no effect on the world by the untiring labours of a 
lifetime, who yet, if helped judiciously, may render ser- 
vices to their generation only a little less great than those 
which are rendered by the greatest. For this reason it is 
possible for kings and governments to perform a really 
valuable public function by encouraging, rewarding, and dis- 
tinguishing intellectual merit, and assisting it to secure a 
quicker and more complete recognition than it is capable 
of securing by itself. 

It is impossible that patronage of this kind can ever be 
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exercised by means of democratic machinery. The power 
of selecting the proper objects of such patronage is a personal 
gift, and a gift by no means common ; and when a govern- 
ment is a successful patron, this result is due not to its con- 
stitutional character, but to the character of the individuals 
that compose it. The function of a Macenas could never 
be performed by a committee, still less by the delegates of a 
great popular constituency ; nor could the London County 
Council, as an encourager of arts and letters, ever play 
the part that was played by Lovis tae Fourreentu. 
What is true of help and encouragement as given to 
struggling genius is true of help and encouragement as given 
to struggling labour—to those, that is to say, who have 
every disposition to work, and every capacity for working, 
but lack the means of bringing their skill to market. 
The help that persons of this kind require can never be 
adequately given by any State institution. It must be given 
by those who co-operate in the work voluntarily —who under- 
take it not as a respectable profession, but as a spontaneous 
duty for which they have a true vocation, and bring 
to the delicate task of discriminating those who require and 
will repay the kind of help that is now in question an 
interest in their mission which arises from natural sympathy, 
and a natural common-sense and acuteness which are kept 
alert by interest. 


A CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST ON THE DUCHESS 


OF DEVONSHIRE’ BALL. 


T is much to be regretted that the enthusiast, with the 
best intentions, is apt to render ridiculous the cause 
he has most at heart. Of this fact there is no more signal 
illustration than that supplied us by our contemporary 
Christian Socialists. These excellent persons have much 
that is true to tell us; but they are perpetually destroying 
the force of it by exaggerating it till it becomes false, or 
else by allying it with fallacies pure and simple, which they, 
in their chronic excitement, are wholly unable to detect. 
These observations are suggested to us by the exceedingly 
foolish ardour of a gentleman whose motives are of the 
highest and most disinterested kind—the Rev. Mr., or, as he 
calls himself, “‘ Father,” ADDERLEY. Some months ago, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, certain of his brethren 
acquired a momentary and undignified notoriety by de- 
ncouncing the fancy ball that was given by Mrs. BrapLey 
Martin. The pulpits of New York resounded with 
oratorical contrasts between the misery of the submerged 
tenth on the one hand, and the wanton and wasteful 
expenditure by the idle few on the other, who were pre- 
paring to squander on the dissipation of a single evening 
what would have kept a thousand loafers in contented idle- 
ness for a year. Father ADDERLEY must have looked on 
with envy at the magnificent opportunity that was then 
being enjoyed by the Savonarolas of America ; but at last his 
time has come, and he has seen his way to outrivalling 
them. What Mrs. BrapLey Martin did for New York the 
Duchess of DEvonsuiRE is going to do for London. She is 
going to perpetrate the enormity of a fancy ball which, 
odious as comparisons are, we may perhaps venture to say, 
will in all probability be even more brilliant than Mrs. 
Martin’s; and Father AppEeRLEY has already begun to 
denounce it. We are acquainted with his observations only 
through brief reports of them; but their general tenour is 
familiar and unmistakable, and is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that the most impressive part of his indictments 
seems to have consisted in the assertion that one of the 
costumes alone would cost not less than two thousand 
pounds. We will, therefore, without concerning ourselves 
farther with the details of his argument, content ourselves 
with considering the general question raised by it—namely, 
the effect of luxurious or fanciful expenditure on the poorer 
classes at large, and especially on the poorest section of 
them. 

We are all of us familiar with the plea that luxury is 
good for trade, and that the self-indulgence of the few 
implies the prosperity of the many; but we are equally 
accustomed to hearing this plea rejected as an ignorant and 
obsolete sophism, hardly worth the trouble of examination. 
Those who advance it, and those who repudiate it, are 
equally in error. When understood with certain qualifica- 
tions, the plea is perfectly true; when understood with- 
out them, it is undoubtedly false. The confusion of 
opinion which has arisen about the point at issue is due to 
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the fact that neither one side nor the other has been care- 
ful to realise what these qualifications are. The ordinary 
defender of luxury sees no farther than the immediate fact 
that if a hundred pounds is spent on a piece of lace, the 
money goes to support manual workers, just as it would 
have gone had it been spent on the construction of a 
steam plough. He forgets one fact on which his 
opponent dwells. If the hundred pounds were given to 
men who made a plough, the plough received in return 
would assist in supplying new loaves, which the men would 
buy with the money, and, having bought them, would con- 
sume. Were the same sum given to lace-makers, the 
same number of loaves would be destroyed ; but the piece of 
lace received would be of no assistance whatever in pro- 
ducing new ones with which to supply the deficit. Such 
being the case, if an undue amount of labour was directed 
to the production of luxuries such as lace, and withdrawn 
from the production of necessaries such as loaves, the 
amount of food available for distribution amongst the 
labourers would diminish, and their wages would be practi- 
cally reduced because the price of bread would rise. These 
facts, when once they are understood, form a conclusive 
answer to those who assert, without qualification, that 
luxurious expenditure is necessarily a benefit to the com- 
munity. But if we consider the matter a little further, we 
shall see that it is equally false to assert that it is neces- 
sarily not so, 

The boundaries between luxury and superfluity are very 
difficult to define; but it is at any rate evident that 
the whole process of progressive civilisation consists in 
facilitating the production of necessaries, and so setting 
labour free for the production of superfluities. Expenditure 
on superfluities, therefore, is in itself not wrong, but desir- 
able; and luxury, which is merely superfluity carried 
beyond a certain point, is only wrong when it checks the 
production of the necessaries on which it ultimately 
itself depends, or when it represents an undue concentra- 
tion of superfluities in a few hands. When it does either of 
these things, it may easily come to inflict a direct injury on 
the poor, and to deserve the denunciations of persons like 
Father AppERLEY. But does it do so in the England or 
the America of to-day? In order to answer this question, 
we must consider carefully what are the injuries from 
which the very poor are asserted by persons like Father 
ADDERLEY to be suffering. It will be seen that the suffer- 
ings attributed to them are of two distinct kinds, which the 
social reformer is apt to confuse together, One is that they 
get too little for their work; the other is that they are 
unable to get any work at all. We must, therefore, make 
two distinct inquiries. Does luxurious expenditure tend to 
diminish wages? and does luxurious expenditure tend to 
diminish employment? To both these questions we most 
unhesitatingly answer No. With regard to the first, it will 
here be enough to mention that some of the most Radical of 
our economic writers have lately begun to admit that in a 
country like our own too much of the national income, 
rather than too little, is spent or invested in reproductive 
employment, instead of being used directly for pur- 
poses of consumption and enjoyment. Accordingly, 
when labour is directed to the production of luxuries, 
it is not being diverted from the production of 
necessaries—these being produced already in quantities 
larger than are required. When a hundred men are 
employed in making silk for ladies’ trains, this does not 
mean that they are diverted from the manufacture of 
fustian, and that workmen’s clothing consequently grows 
scarcer and dearer. It means that a hundred men are 
employed in making silk, whom the manufacturers of fustian 
would be unable to employ at all. If luxurious expenditure, 
then, does not mean the diminution of wages, can it be pre- 
tended that it means the diminution of employment? Even 
Father ADDERLEY himself would hardly maintain such an 
absurdity. If the money now spent in luxury were spent 
in some other way, the only way in which it could reach the 
poor more directly would be in the form of a largesse—in 
the form of direct charity ; and this, we need hardly say, 
would do infinitely more mischief than any number of 
possible fancy balls. If there were any practical question 
at the present moment of equalising the conditions of all 
classes of people, luxurious expenditure might then be 
naturally condemned, because it doubtless implies and aims 
at a certain concentration of luxuries. But of such an ideal 
equalisation there is no question whatever, The sole 
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question is one ‘of the distribution of necessaries, which 
include at the present day a growing number of super- 
fluities ; and luxurious expenditure, no matter how foolish 
in itself, necessarily means a distribution of these, It is 
doubtful whether Father ApperLEy’s knowledge of dress- 
makers’ bills is much more profound than his knowledge 
of political economy; but if any lady is proposing, as 
Father ADDERLEY indicates, to spend £2,000 on a single 
fancy dress, she may rest assured that if she inflicts injury 
on anyone, she will be inflicting none on the poor or the 
unemployed ; and that any economic misery that may result 
from the proceeding will be confined exclusively to herself, 
or, more probably, to her husband. 








FINANCE. 


A SHORT week on the Stock Exchange has resulted from 
the Whitsuntide holiday and its continuation, for 
many of the members did not return to town until Wednes- 
day, or even afterwards. Such business as has been trans- 
acted can only be described as apathetic. The settlement 
has had to be arranged, and we have now entered upon 
another holiday account in which investment and specula- 
tion will give place to national festivity, and after that 
people will not think so much of settling down to buy and 
sell as of getting into the country or abroad. Thus the 
prospect of the near future does not disclose much sign of 
activity ; the outlook is for quietude. Perhaps the feature 
of the week has been the continuance of the revival in 
American railroads, although even that is not much to 
boast about. Home Railways have been giving way, a feel- 
ing of reaction after the recent rise more than counter- 
balancing fair prospects and the publication of satisfactory 
returns as to our foreign commerce, Still, the week ends 
well, markets yesterday having been particularly cheerful, 
Over all cheap money continues to reign. 


Brought to a satisfactory conclusion yesterday, the 
Stock Exchange settlement. has been an easy one, although 
some fairly wide fluctuations in prices occurred during the 
account, and contango rates were generally higher. As a 
matter of fact, business was very small throughout the fort- 
night, interrupted as it was by Epsom week and Whitsun- 
tide. In the Home Railway market, balances at the settle- 
ment have been against holders, the long-continued advance 
having naturally been followed by some reaction. Brighton 
Deferred has been made up 33 points lower than at the 
previous settlement, South Eastern 1} points lower, Chat- 
ham Preference and North-Western 1}, and Great Western, 
Sheffield A, and North British a point lower. The set- 
back is not regarded by good authorities as of serious 
import. They look for recovery and further advance in 
spite of the high level prices have already attained. The 
settlement has shown the effect of the recent revival in the 
American Railroad market, the principal advances being 
those of 5 in Lake Shares, 37 in Atchison Adjustment, 3; 
in Atchison Preference and Illinois Central, 3 in Louisville, 
and about 2 points in three or four other securities. 
Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Guaranteed rose as 
much as half a dozen points during the account. In the 
Foreign market the differences at the settlement have not 
been so large, although Spanish, Italians, and Bulgarians 
are all more than a point higher. 


All this week rates in the money market have been at 
their lowest, and they continue so, although they were 
braced up a little yesterday by reason of its being the 
Stock Exchange pay-day. The usual rate has been 4 per 
cent. to # per cent. for all money and short loans, and 14 
per cent. for the discount of best three-months paper. The 
Indian Council has been lending cash for repayment early 
in July at one per cent., a rate below which it never deigns 
to descend. In connection with the settlement, bankers 
were glad to make loans to brokers for the fortnight at 1} 
per cent., and in many cases they could obtain no more 
than 13 per cent. The one feature of disturbance, 
although we pointed out that it would not be lasting, 
was the efflux of gold from the Bank for foreign shipment, 
and this has now almost entirely ceased, and has been 


replaced by an influx. During the week covered by the 


Bank return only £143,000 was withdrawn for foreign 
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shipment, whilst, including £225,000 from South Africa, 
£375,000 was received from abroad, making a net increase of 
£232,000 ; and more has been received since the return was 
made up. Even the demand for gold for export in the open 
market has slackened so much as to cause a reduction in 
price to 77s. 114d. The week’s Bank return is almost 
extraordinary in the few changes it displays. The reserve 
differs from last week’s by only £6,000, and its proportion 
to the liabilities is exactly the same. 


The influx of géld has caused some hardening in Consols 
and other high-class securities, Consols closing steady at 
112%. There has, by the way, been that hardy perennial 
letter in the Times from Mr. Preston, agitating for the 
publication of a list of the names of those holders of the 
Funds who have disappeared from human ken and left their 
principal and interest in the hands of the Bank, to revert 
eventually to the Treasury. It is argued that the publica- 
tion of the list would lead to the discovery of claimants, and 
the argument is specious. There are, however, good reasons 
for the non-publication of such a list which have weighed 
with the Treasury and the Bank after careful consideration. 
The principal reason is that such a list comes into the 
hands of certain sharpers, who use it to extort money in the 
form of guinea fees from people who are led to believe that 
they are entitled tolargesums. Practice has proved that the 
public thus loses more by the publication of the list than by 
its non-publication. The Bank of England takes pains to 
trace the rightful owners of the unclaimed Funds, and if 
eventually they cannot be traced, anyone who considers 
himself entitled to their reversion can apply at the Bank, 
and by giving satisfactory evidence can assert his right, 
which is duly recognised. 


In the Consols market the new Japanese loan has made 
its appearance this week. It was largely over-subscribed, 
and much dissatisfaction has been caused by the method of 
its allotment. It is stated semi-officially, however, that the 
rule followed was to allot the amount of small applications 
in full where it appeared likely that the sum applied for 
was desired for real investment and not for the purpose of 
immediate sale to obtain the premium, under the well- 
knewn system which the Stock Exchange calls stagging. 
If this rule was followed out, no fault whatever can be 
found with the method of allotment, however much it may 
displease those who applied for very large sums and have 
obtained only a small proportion. Silver securities—the 
new Japanese loan is, of course, rendered a gold security by 
the special arrangement—are flat, the value of the white 
metal having further declined to 2s. 34d. an ounce. 


In the Home Railway market prices have been falling 
away ; and in two cases, Great Northern and Brighton De- 
ferred, there was an absolute collapse at one time in the 
week. The Brighton fall occurred immediately on the opening 
of the market after the Whitsuntide recess, it being freely 
reported that the holiday traffic had not been up to ex- 
pectations. This proved to be the case, and it is a remark- 
able thing that a few should so often come into possession 
of information from the company’s office which should be 
at the disposal of the whole market simultaneously. In 
the case of most of the railway stocks the decline is due to 
the speculative position aided by the depressing effect of the 
week’s miserable weather, rather than to any intrinsic 
alteration in the prospects of the railways themselves. 
Tratlic returns continue excellent, the week’s figures 
comparing very favourably with those of the corres- 
ponding week of last year. The Midland receipts 
were £198,474 against £193,219; the North-Western 
£256,835 against £250,659; the Great Eastern £92,714 
against £86,498; the South-Western £89,958 against 
£83,952 ; the North-Eastern £161,279 against £142,098 ; the 
South Eastern £53,361 against £46,106 ; and so on. Chat 
ham securities have been specially depressed by the an- 
nouncement of the new debenture issue for which tenders are 
invited, although the amount is not so large as was expected. 


Our foreign commerce in May, as summarised in the 
Board of Trade returns issued during the week, was satis- 
factory, so that there was nothing there to affect Home 
railway stocks adversely. The comparison with May, 1896, 
looks better than it really is, however, because that month 
included the Whitsuntide holidays, which have fallen this 
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year in June. The imports in the past month amounted to 
£36,536,000, an increase of £2,986,000, or 8°9 per cent., 
over last year; the exports of Home produce amounted to 
£19,322,000, an increase of £487,000, or 2°5, per cent. ; 
and the exports of foreign and colonial merchandise 
amounted to £4,955,000, an increase of £206,500, or 4:1 
per cent. Our receipts of foodstuffs were larger than in the 
corresponding period of last year, especially wheat from 
Russia and America; and whilst there was a falling-off in 
raw textile materials, other raw materials show augmenta- 
tion. It is of interest to note that in consequence of the 
increasing use of india-rubber, our imports were 316 ewt. 
larger than in May, 1896, and the value £46,700 greater, 
and that, in consequence of the wooden face London is 
putting on, the quantity of timber imported and its value 
have considerably increased. On the export side of the 
account we find that the shipments of coal to the Continent 
were very heavy. Larger exports of textiles have been 
made to the United States in anticipation of the new tariff. 
Exports of eycles are lower than in May last year. For 
the first five months of 1897 our total exports are practi- 
cally the same as for the first five months of 1896. 


Whether Mr. Pierpoint Morgan has attained his object 
object of placing large blocks of American railroad securities 
over here is uncertain, He has returned to New York, 
and all the information the enterprising interviewer has 
been able to obtain from him is that he has enjoyed his 
visit immensely. Probably, if he had prolonged it, he might 
had been able to transact his business with more profit, for 
American railroads certainly seem to be growing in favour 
both here and on the Continent. It is said that the Tariff 
Bill will probably be passed early in July, and a settlement 
of the question, until it is re-opened in due course, 
will certainly be to the advantage of the market. 
June 20 is mentioned as about the date upon which 
President McKinley will send a message to the Legisla- 
ture on the subject of currency reform. The managers 
of the railroads state that business is improving; that the 
prospects of the spring wheat crop are reported as pro- 
mising ; and that agreements have been arrived atin two or 
three quarters for the maintenance of rates—all of which 
is satisfactory. The Central Pacific question is re-opened ; 
the new committee, which was not a very imposing one, 
has secured the co-operation of Sir John Lubbock as 
one of its members. It has published the scheme of re- 
organisation which it proposes, involving relief to the 
company by the diminution of some of the senior securities. 
Among the many shares in the market that have improved 
are Louisvilles, on the expectation that the forthcoming 
report will show a surplus over fixed charges sufficient: to pay 
a dividend, although the directors, after their usual manner, 
are said to have stated that no dividend will yet be declared. 
Both the Canadian railways are strong. An arrangement 
of the Grand Trunk Company for the capitalisation of its 
arrears has been talked about favourably, and the Company 
is to receive a large subsidy from the Government in con- 
nection with the Montreal extension, The revenue of 
the Canadian Pacific is so encouraging that it gave rise 
to the report that the directors had definitely decided to 
return to the regular payment of four per cent. dividends. 
This report has, however, been officially denied. 


A survey of the batch of Indian railway reports, which, 
for the past half-year, is now practically complete, is likely 
to cause a larger demand among investors for this class 
of security. The companies have stood the test of plague and 
famine remarkably well, showing that their management is 
competent in the highest degree. Take the case of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway, which was specially affected by 
the adverse circumstances. It also had to contend against 
cheapened passenger and freight rates, with the remarkable 
result that, although'it carried nearly a million more passen- 
gers than last year, and 92,000 tons more goods, its receipts 
were over £10,000 and £56,000 less from the two sources 
respectively. There was, however, a concurrent reduction in 
working expenses, with the result that the net revenue was 
only £32,000 lower than in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The company is making a large saving in its 
fixed charges by reducing the interest on its debenture 
bonds ; by the time the operation is complete it will have 
saved some £10,000 a year. As to the Indian Midland 
Railway, the plague and famine appear actually to have 
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brought profit into its coffers because of the transport of 
people from the stricken districts and the extra carriage of 
foodstuffs. The company is engaged upon a policy of extend- 
ing its line, which seems judicious. All the Indian railway 
reports reflect credit upon the management, and show that 
even under adverse circumstances the companies can do 
well. 


In the Foreign market the feature has been the strength 
of Argentine securities, upon which another half-year’s 
interest has almost accrued. They have been bought not 
only here, but also, and more eagerly, on the Continent. The 
Funding and the 1886 loans have been in special demand, 
owing to the belief that these must derive special benefit 
from the new arrangement to pay interest in full. Conti- 
nental loans are somewhat dull, and Spanish has fallen 
because the new Ministry is not quite according to the 
desire of the Stock Exchange. It is stated with some show 
of authority that Mr. Law, the well-known expert, has been 
summoned from Rome to Athens to draw up an exhaustive 
report upon the finances of Greece. There are many such 
reports, of quite recent date, in existence; but the 
position of the country has materially altered since they 
were compiled. If Mr. Law’s mission presages a serious 
attempt to arrange something definite in the way of 
financial settlement, the bondholders will be grateful. 


A mining boom in the autumn is confidently predicted by 
many members of the Stock Exchange upon whose judg- 
ment a good deal of reliance may be placed. Nothing much 
can be expected until after the holiday season; but mean- 
time South African shares are very firmly held, and it is 
dificult to buy them at the prices quoted. Mr. Barnato 
did not succeed much in his endeavour to buy up Barnato 
shares. The market is distinctly strong, and the strength 
has, of course, been aided by the publication of another 
record Rand output. The yield of gold for May was 248,305 
ounces, against 235,698 ounces in April and 195,007 ounces 
in May of last year. The return is all the more satisfactory 
because many of the lower-grade mines have contributed 
nothing to it, being shut down because of the unfavourable 
working conditions, which, on the report of the Commission, 
will, it is confidently expected, be in a considerable measure 
removed. Consolidated Deeps have been strong this week, 
and Kast Rands have been very little affected by the 
renewed rumour that more capital is to be issued. Paris 
has been buying Deep Levels rather heavily. Mr. 
Rhodes’s departure for Rhodesia has given a fillip to the 
shares of the land companies, although Chartered has on 
the whole been flat on rumours that more money was 
required. De Beers have suffered a week of depression. 
There has been some inside selling, and it is alleged that the 
quality of the diamonds produced is falling off. Westralian 
shares have been heavily bought for Adelaide. There is no 
doubt that the returns are good, and prices are lower than 
at this time last year, when the output was not nearly so 
satisfactory. But Adelaide may have to unload again, and 
this may cause a fall in prices, unless London comes to the 
rescue, which is not likely until after the holidays. Then, 
however, a boom throughout the whole of the mining 
market, African and Westralian, is anticipated. 


Since his arrival in this country, the Premier of Western 
Australia has been much interviewed. He naturally has 
a great deal that is favourable to say of his colony. 
Notwithstanding the market slump, and the fact that some 
of the mines are not turning out so well as was expected, the 
country (to use the Premier’s own expression) continues to 
jump ahead. The construction of the Menzies Railway is, 
it appears, to be put in hand at once, and Sir John Forrest 
says that, although it has not yet been determined to extend 
it to Mount Margaret, there is no saying whither it will 
eventually wend its way, so vast is the auriferous area of the 
colony. The Premier still thinks that his huge water scheme 
for the mines is necessary, although it has not yet been 
advanced beyond plans and specifications. 


Indian mines, as well as South African, scored a record 
output in the month of May. The yield has gone on steadily 
increasing, month by month, for some time, and accordingly 
the shares have been growing in favour since the time when 
we drew attention to the revival. The total output for the 
past month was 32,099 ounces, which compares with 31,425 
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ounces in the previous month, and with 26,840 ounces in 
the corresponding month of last year. The Mysore mine, 
whose dividend of four shillings per share declared yester- 
day somewhat disappointed the market, did excellently in 
May, producing 10,242 ounces; but it was closely run by 
Champion Reef with a production of 10,232 ounces, in spite 
of the fact that the mine has been suffering from a short- 
ness of water. The output of the Coromandel mine, whose 
shares are in strong favour on the Stock Exchange, was 1,142 
ounces, an increase of 37 ounces over the preceding month. 
N vey and, in fact, all the Indian mines are doing 
well, 


The parlous state of the nitrate industry has engaged 
the attention of a meeting at Valparaiso, initiated by the 
Chilian Minister of Finance. The falling off of a million 
and a quarter quintals in the consumption in the first three 
months of this year, together with a decline of 9d. in the 
price, was dwelt upon, according to the correspondent of the 
Financial News; and it was pointed out that whereas 
£60,000 per annum is spent in advertising sulphate of am- 
monia as a fertiliser, only £15,000 is spent in advertising 
nitrate. The Chilian Government, which derives a revenue 
of three millions sterling from nitrate dues, was asked to 
permit the export, duty free, of five cargoes of nitrate to 
countries where the commodity is unknown, and to subscribe 
an additional £15,000 to be spent in advertisement. 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE Pvustic. 


In times like the present, when the public mind is given 
more to festivity than to business, the company pro- 
moter is rather shy, although he has plenty to offer. The 
circumstances of the CuatHam Rarttway Company and of 
the Nationa TELEPHONE are too well known to requite 
any detailed notice of the new capital for which they invite 
subscription. Suffice it to say that Chatham securities 
fell when its issue was announced, and that there is much 
dissatisfaction with the telephone-service in London, which 
may eventually lead to pressure being brought to bear upon 
the Company to induce it to undertake expensive reform. 
The weak spot of the M. Hyam prospectus, in which the 
lists close this morning, is :shown in the profit statement, 
the present profits being no higher than the average for 
the past twenty years, Even this is better, however, than 
the case of SrepHens Smirn’s Coca Wine, where, “ for 
trade reasons,” no net profits at all are shown, The excuse 
is a silly one, for, of course, the net profits will have to be 
shown in the first report. 


A feature, and a very satisfactory one, of the prospectus 
of the Harris Frazer River Gotp REcovERY CoMPANY is 
that there is no purchase-money, the vendors taking one- 
fifth of the net profits for their payment. The capital is 
£100,000 in one pound shares, of which 50,000 are now 
issued. The company acquires a lease securing the exclu- 
sive rights and power to extract the gold from the sands and 
gravels, from five miles of the River Fraser, near the town 
of Harrison, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and about 
fifty miles from New Westminster, British Columbia. The 
prospectus furnishes particulars and glowing reports upon 


the property. 


Yet another brewery investment is offered by Messrs. 
Hoare AND Company, who are issuing £750,000 in five per 
cent. cumulative preference shares, because of a ‘desire 
to further increase and consolidate the Company’s trade by 
the purchase of houses or by loans, because an increased 
trade can be done by increasing the brewery premises.” 
This, of course, means that the Company is desirous of 
enormously increasing its tied-house connection, and that 
way lies some danger. Moreover, it reserves the right, with 
the consent of a general meeting, to issue a further 
£750,000 preference shares to rank equally with the 
present issue. Of course, the Company is highly respect- 
able, and the profit statement of the prospectus is full 
and satisfactory; but, with its capital already huge, we 
trust the directorate is not forging ahead too fast. The 
preference shares of the Company, although it is not stated 
in the prospectus, carry no voting power, except where the 
interests of the holders are affected, and we consider 
the price at which they are offered, 25 per cent. premium, 
is quite high enough, although the issue in existence is 


quoted at 133. 
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With the novel object—novel for a public company—of 
trawling, the GuzzwELL Steam Fisninc Company has been 
formed with a total share and debenture capital of 
£150,000. It acquires the services of Mr. Guzzwell, who 
has been engaged in the industry at Grimsby for a quarter 
of a century, and proposes to construct a dozen vessels of 
the most modern .types at a cost of some £60,000. An 
annual income of £19,000 is estimated, and the present issue 
is £38,750 in 44 per cent. debentures, 4,000 cumulative 
preference shares of five pounds each, and 21,250 ordinary 
shares of one pound each. 


Investment in the shares of the Parknurst THEATRE, 
Liirep, at Holloway, cannot be recommended. At present 
it is merely a hall and not a theatre, although the manage- 
ment appears to be fairly good and productions are 
presented worthy of a more important house. It is 
proposed to erect a theatre on the site; but it would be 
extremely foolish to enter into the speculation after the 
evasion of particulars in the prospectus. Although the 
management appears to be good, there is nothing to show 
that it has been profitable, all reference to past earnings 
being studiously avoided and replaced by mere estimates on 
the part of the directors. Catering for the amusement of 
the populace is always risky business, and this project 
seems specially so. The statement in the prospectus that 
the Parkhurst is recognised as the most popular place of 
entertainment in the North of London seems rather bold 
when we remember such well-known attractions as the 
Agricultural Hall, the Grand Theatre, and the Mohawk 
Minstrels. It is misleading also to quote the fourteen per 
cent. dividend of the Palace Theatre as evidence that the 
Parkhurst will pay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW STOCK FOR INVESTORS. 
To the Editor of THe British Review AND NATIONAL OBSERVER, 

Sir,—From the taxpayers’ point of view the steady de- 
crease and ultimate extinction of the National Debt is a 
matter for congratulation, but the investing public can 
hardly regard the subject in the same light. The British 
funded debt—the soundest security and the most easily 
negotiabie in the world—is, so far as the ordinary investor 
is concerned, rapidly disappearing. The redemption of debt 
is not the only cause tending to this end, for not only is the 
gross total of debt diminishing, but there is a rapidly 
increasing contraction in what may be termed the floating 
supply. There are the large sums of money invested on 
behalf of the Post Office; a considerable proportion of the 
reserve funds of banks and kindred institutions; and a 
large number of investments of trust monies—all tied down 
to English Government Funds. ‘These compulsory purchases 
of stock, growing in bulk year by year and conjointly with 
the shrinkage of the gross capital, make the balance of 
stock available for the general public increasingly restricted. 

Side by side with the diminution in English Government 
Funds, has sprung up a new class of borrowers in the British 
Colonies and Corporations and the Indian Government. 
These classes of issue bear a credit second only to that of 
the Imperial Government itself, and open up an extended 
and growing field for investment. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that in the large number of separate funds with their 
market values differing owing to the nearness or otherwise 
of their redeemable date, there exists a source of bewilder- 
ment to the average investor. If, for instance, he wishes 
to buy some Queensland Stock he finds that there are no 
less than six entirely distinct loans—two at 4 per cent., and 
four at 3} per cent. interest—and the same state of things 
in a lesser degree is found in several other of the Colonial 
issues. In addition to this it may be pointed out that 
many of the smaller loans have by no means a ready 
market. 

What the investing public want is a readily marketable 
security with immunity for a considerable period from 
liability to redemption or reduction of interest. I believe 
that such a fund, and one that would rival Consols in 
popularity, could be found in an amalgamation of the 
existing and future Colonial issues. The Colonial funded 
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debt, exclusive of bonds, now exceeds two hundred million 
pounds, which sum is spread over more than seventy 
separate loans, covering three different rates of interest. Our 
proposal then is that all registered holders of Colonial stock 
should be offered—on terms adapted to the market value of 
each particular loan—the option of exchanging into a 
‘ British Colonial Consolidated Stock” : such Stock to bear 
a 24 per cent. quarterly interest for thirty years, at the 
end of which period it might be redeemed at par. There is 
little doubt that if fair terms were offered to holders of the 
existing loans, they would be very glad to make the exchange, 
as the advantages accruing to them would be considerable. 
The principal inducements would be four, namely :— 

(1.) The increase in the negotiability of Stock. 

(2.) The additional security of the combined credit of all 
the Colonies. 

(3.) Immunity from redemption or reduction of interest. 

(4.) Quarterly dividends. 

It might be advisable in some cases to offer a small cash 
bonus to those converting ; the plan of so doing having been 
found remarkably successful in Mr, Goschen’s conversion 
scheme of 1888. The granting of a small commission, too, 
to recognised agents effecting the exchange, has been proved 
by precedent to be desirable. 

The gain to the Colonies themselves would be twofold :— 

Firstly, the enhanced credit obtained by the amalgamation 
would enable borrowing to be done on far more favourable 
terms than at present; and secondly, an economy would be 
effected in the cost of management, the rate chargeable 
always decreasing in proportion to the magnitude of the 
loan. The details of the practical working out of such a 
plan would require a considerable amount of ingenuity, but 
they cannot be regarded as insurmountable. 

The bank in which the new stock was inscribed would, 
of course, keep a strict record of the proportion of debit to 
each Colony and claim therefrom at the proper time the 
charge for interest and management applicable to such 
proportion. Anything in the nature of debt redemption 
would have to be arranged by the Colony, which should 
wish to reduce its debt, purchasing in the market. The 
stock so purchased would be cancelled by the issuing bank 
and deducted from the debit of the Colony concerned. In 
all probability, however, the amount of fresh issues would 
equal if not exceed any cancellations. There seems no 
reason why the proposed new stock should not be included 
within the scope of the Trustees Act. Its inclusion would 
be of great benefit to Trustees and would materially enhance 
the market value of the security, and make an exchange 
into it of greater utility. 

If, as I believe to be perfectly feasible, an equitable working 
basis for a scheme such as has been outlined could be arrived 
at, I think it would be found that the majority of those 
concerned would not be slow to avail themselves of what 
would be a great object lesson in Colonial Federation. 

Yours, ete., 
London, June 10, 1897 A. G. Row ert. 


THE MORALITY AND ECONOMICS OF BETTING. 
To the Editor of THe BRITISH REVIEW AND NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


Sir,—It is, | think, a wholesome rule in controversy not 
to impute motives, especially unworthy motives, to the 
opposite side. Is it quite worthy of the traditions of your 
paper to ascribe the agitation against betting and gambling, 
not to a desire to prevent the acknowledged evils attaching 
thereto, but to a desire to deprive a portion of the com- 
munity of their pleasures ? 

Again, the writer of the article in question says that it 
may be objected that betting or gambling appeals to our 
most sordid appetite, namely, the love of money, but, if this 
were held to be valid, he fears the argument would apply 
with even greater force against commerce and industry. 
Surely this is not the writer's serious conviction! Is it 
really necessary to point out that the desire for gain is not 
necessarily sordid? The sordidness, or meanness, depends 
on the means adopted to acquire this gain. When the 
money is earned by some contribution to the general well- 
being of society, when some quid pro quo is rendered, the 
element of sordidness, or selfishness, is absent. It would be 
unfair, for example, to say that the writer of the article in 
question was actuated solely by a sordid appetite for money 
in writing the article; he has done something of a useful 
nature for his money. In commerce and industry this 
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equivalent always exists, in gambling it is always absent. 
The trader’s gains are not necessarily the loss of another ; 
the gambler’s gains always are. We cannot spare the 
trader ; how much would the community suffer by the dis- 
appearance of the gambler? Herein lies the real economic 
objection, not that gambling is an extravagance, but that 
the gambler is a mere parasite ; preying upon the produc- 
tive classes, and violating the fundamental law—* The man 
that doth not work neither shall he eat.” 


Your obedient servant, ANTI-GAMBLER. 


[*,* It escapes our correspondent’s notice that if gamblers 
are parasites at all, it is the winners only who are so, not 
the losers; and that taken as a whole, they are no more 
parasitic than any other body. If two partners in a busi- 
ness toss up each year for half of their respective profits, 
the profits of the two still come from the business. We 
never ourselves said that the desire for gain was sordid—- 
least of all the gambler’s. What the gambler plays for is not 
so much gain as excitement. Fox said that winning at 
play was the greatest pleasure in life; and next to the 
pleasure of winning was that of losing. | 


THEORIES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


To the Editor of THE British Revinw AND NATIONAL OBSERVER, 

Sir,—From the fairness which generally characterises 
your reviews, I cannot think that you would intentionally 
do an injustice to an author. Permit me therefore to 
point out that in the concluding paragraph of your review 
of Notes on Political Economy, you are very severe upon 
“A New Zealand Colonist” for his statement that the 
development of the modern capitalistic system at the 
beginning of the century “ crystallised ” the division 
between rich and poor; and you go on to say that “ The 
period named by the author was, on the contrary, the 
period when the gulf between rich and poor first began to 
disappear, and to be filled up by an enormous composite 
middle class, whilst the growth of exceptional fortunes at 
one end of the scale has been balanced by a general and 
enormous rise in wages at the other.” Your reviewer appeals 
to industrial history in support of his views, and charac- 
terizes ‘“ Colonist’s” statements as “ extravagant fallacies ” 
and ‘ wildest blunders.” 

Doubtless your reviewer has some special sources of 
information in regard to the condition of the poorer classes 
at the beginning of the century—not available for the 
ordinary student—but ‘“ Colonist ” may perhaps be pardoned 
when he is undoubtedly supported in his views by men 
like Professor Thorold Rogers (Work and Wages), 
Professor Gibbins (Jndustry in England), Toynbee 
(Jndustrial Revolution), Assistant Commissioner Power 
(Parliamentary Reports, 1833), Porter’s Progress of the 
Nation, Engel—in short, the whole of the sources of 
information available to the ordinary student relating to 
the growth of capitalisation, the loss of the bye-industries, 
and the development of the factory system, wigh all its 
ghastly associations. Doubtless these evils are now to a 
great extent abolished, but they were never so rife as from 
1800 to 1840 (see Sidney Webb’s recently published 
Labour). I need only give three instances in support of 
these statements. 

(1.) In 1795, the Berkshire Justices at their famous 
meeting at Speenhamland passed resolutions affirming the 
dire poverty of the day labourers, and determining that 
where wages were below a certain standard, additional help 
should be given out of the rates. This action was followed 
in other counties, the result being that the capitalist 
manufacturers reduced wages all round, giving their men 
certificates of the amount of their wages, to enable them 
to get the parish allowance! It is the fact that able- 
bodied men were paid by their employers only 5s. a week, 
but received as paupers 5s., 6s., and 7s. in addition from 
the parish, and then were scarcely able to live with bread 
at famine prices. 

(2.) In 1818 the poor rate attained the highest point 
ever reached, viz., 13s. 3d. per head of the population. 

(3.) Gibbin, page 421. “The fact has been that after 
the introduction of the new industrial system, the condition 
of the working classes rapidly declined, wages were lower, 
and prices, at least of wheat, higher, till at length the 
lowest depth of poverty was reached about the beginning of 
Queen Victoria’s reign.” 
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It may well be, as your reviewer says, that the “gap 
between rich and poor was filled up by an enormous 
middle class ” (presumably capitalists), but only in the way 
that a wedge will fill up a cleavage, by driving the two 
extremes farther asunder. 


Your obedient servant, J. E. Ecerton. 


‘*,* Mr. Egerton mistakes our critic’s point entirely. 
The New Zealand colonist asserts that the gulf between 
rich and poor was not only caused by the modern industrial 
system, but also has been “ crystallised ” and made permanent 
by it ; and that the gulf thus caused is still widening His 
whole argument rests on this contention ; and Mr. Egerton 
himself admits that this is erroneous. The growth of the 
middle class has had no more tendency to drive the two 
extremes farther asunder than London Bridge has to widen 
the Thames. | 








REVIEWS. 





MR. MORLEY ON MACHIAVELLI 


Machiavelli. By the Right Hon. Joun Mortey, M.P. The 
Romanes Lecture for 1897. London: Macmillan & Co. 


|’ sympathy is a qualification for a critic Mr. Morley ought 

to be the last person in the world to criticise Machiavelli. 
For we take it that he represents in political thought precisely 
that school which has least in common with the principles and 
the ideas of the author of 7'he Prince. Mr. Morley is, we will not 
say the last, but at least the last distinguished living, exponent 
of the somewhat discredited set of doctrines which are asso- 
ciated with the name of Richard Cobden. Now Cobdenism is 
the antithesis of Machiavellism. The latter is scientific ; the 
former is doctrinaire. It is true that Machiavelli’s science is 
based on a foundation of comprehensive ignorance as to the 
laws of natural phenomena and the realities of history ; but 
that was due to his age and “ environment.” It was no fault 
of his that he knew nothing of the conservation of energy or 
the law of diminishing returns, or that he considered the Siege 
of Troy as fruitful in historic lessons as the Siege of Con- 
stantinople ; any more than it can be considered a merit of the 
Cobdenites that in their wildest flights of sciolism they could 
not absolutely ignore facts which were part of the common 
stock of information by the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It remains true that the Cobdenites were essentially theorists, 
deducing their system & priori from certain qualities which they 
assumed to exist in human nature, whereas Machiavelli, though 
he had never heard of inductive reasoning, pursued a true 
scientific method, and aimed at building up a _ political 
philosophy on the basis of positive knowledge and human 
experience. “I want to write something,” he said, ‘‘that may 
be useful to the understanding man ; it seems better for me to 
go behind to the real truth of things, rather than to a fancy 
picture.” The Economic School, which is largely concerned 
with a fancy picture of an imaginary monster of “ enlightened 
self-interest,” would have appealed in vain to this clear and 
sombre thinker. Nor would Mr. Morley’s faith in “ Progress” 
(for we presume that Mr. Morley is still progressive) have com- 
mended itself to Machiavelli, who believed that human nature 
remains, as a rule, at about the same dead level of selfishness, 
triviality, and weakness. The older English Radicals, of whom 
the Cobdenites were one influential contingent, were pro- 
fessional optimists ; they believed in the almost infinite per- 
fectibility of the race, provided that the proper legislative and 
educational medicaments could be administered. Machiavelli, 
on the other hand, was filled with a sober, and convinced, 
pessimism. Men were, on the whole, a feeble breed; it was 
necessary to guide the stupid, wild, flustered creatures, so easily 
roused to panic, fear, or ferocious anger, either by compulsion 
or by delusion. The modern Radical is a sentimentalist, who 
thinks—most mistakenly—that he is a moralist ; the founder 
of his creed is Jean Jacques Rousseau. Machiavelli had the 
clear Italian intolerance of vague emotion ; and he kept morals 
out of his politics. The art of governing a State, he says, is 
like the art of navigating a ship: morality has nothing to do 
with one or the other. 

Being then, as he is, the representative of the orthodox 
English Radicalism of the middle portion of the century, one 
would hardly choose Mr. Morley for a commentator on that 
acute and penetrating genius who for centuries has so pro- 
foundly influenced the political thought of Europe. But Mr. 
Morley is too good a critic, and too catholic a scholar, to allow 
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his prepossessions to veil his judgment, and it is a pleasure to 
be able to saythat his Lecture is not only a luminous and sugges- 
tive, but also a very fair and impartial, appreciation of the 
Florentine philosopher. Indeed, it is the keenest and clearest 
estimate of Machiavelli that has appeared in English since 
Macaulay’s celebrated essay ; and if Mr. Morley cannot equal 
Macaulay's exuberant wit and his brilliant display of verbal 
fireworks, his judgment is sounder, and his criticism more 
philosophical. To Macaulay, the author of The Prince was 
merely the man of his age. The maxims which shocked 
Europe, which seemed to Elizabethan Englishmen devilish in 
their cynical candour, were the natural result of considering 
politics in the time of Julius II. and the Borgias. Force, 
intrigue, murder, and deception were the stock in trade of a 
politician of the Italian Renaissance ; to expect him to discard 
these weapons would be like telling him to go to a 
tournament without his cuirass and helmet. But if this is 
the truth, it is not the whole truth, about Machiavelli. 
Mr. Morley points out excellently that in statecraft he 
is, as Dante said of Aristotle, the master of “those who 
know” as distinguished from those who feel. From the 
author of Reynard the Fox to the author of Sartor Resartus, 
there have always been those who have préached the Gospel of 
Suceess, as it is achieved by energy, by courage, by skill and 
knowledge. It is the tendency of this useful doctrine to fall 
into the error of magnifying mere force and mere cunning, as 
if in themselves they were all-sufficient ; so that we find a 
Carlyle making a hero of a half-crazy ruftian like Frederick 
William, a Froude extolling Henry the Eighth, and a Machia- 
velli finding a pattern ruler in Cesar Borgia. How much there 
is of the soundest truth, and how much of extravagance and 
dangerous error in this teaching is indicated, rather than 
explained, in Mr. Morley’s too brief essay. We hope he will 
develop the whole subject in more detail than is possible 
within the compass of a single University Lecture. There is 
room for a comprehensive work in English on Machiavelli and 
the Machiavellian idea, especially since the labours of Professor 
Villari have cleared the way ; and no English writer would 
make the subject more interesting and piquant than the 
accomplished biographer of Burke, Voltaire, and Diderot. 


AN AFRICANDER BONDSMAN’S INDISCRETIONS. 


Rhodesia Past and Present. By 8. J. Du Torr. London: 
William Heinemann. 


NAR. DU TOIT has written a book of travels in which 
I he contrives to invest his opinions with greater 
interest than his route. Mr. Du Toit was the founder of the 
Africander Bond, and a colleague of Mr. Kruger’s on the 
occasion of his memorable visit to London in 1883-4 for the 
purpose of whittling away the Convention of 1881. Mr. 
Du Toit was at one time Superintendent of Education in the 
Transvaal, and his racial predilections, as exhibited in this 
volume, are instructive to such Anglo-Saxons as disbelieve 
in a separate future for the Boer race. Mr. Du Toit is a 
Dutch Ulysses. He has visited England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Austria, 
France, and Belgium.' He is acquainted with Courts, 
camps and cities. Cosmopolitan experience, however, has not 
dimmed his patriotism. Everything south of the Zambesi is 
“our own country.” The italics are Mr. Du Toit’s. When he 
visits Rhodesia, he regards the English as mere trekkers and 
pioneers. ‘Travel and reflection have not removed the rural 
simplicity of the father of the Africander Bond. Twenty years 
ago “we” with “our hand,” says Mr. Du Toit, wrote in the 
original Constitution of the Africander Bond the motto, “A 
United South Africa under its own flag.” Up to the present 
time Mr. Du Toit has remained faithful to his watchword, 
with one slight modification—“ A United South Africa under 
British Coast Protection.” He continues, “ God has ordained 
England to educate us as a nation, and to open up our country 
for us. We shall gratefully review all this when the day of 
our majority dawns.” Boer policy has never been more 
frankly declared. England is to evacuate South Africa and to 
haul down her flag, in order that the Republican emblem may 
be hoisted in its place. This act is no more than Mr. Glad- 
stone has taught the Boers to expect from an English Ministry. 
Mr. Du Toit, however, goes further. We are not only to 
scuttle in favour of the Boers ; the British Navy is to defend 
an unfriendly Dutch Republic against the machinations or 
attack of Germany, France, or Russia. It does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Du Toit that a Power that is able to 
hold in check the maritime forces of Europe on behalf of the 
Boers, is able to do soon her own account. Still, argument is 
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thrown away on Mr. Du Toit and “ gentlemen of his kidney,” 
as Mr. Labouchere would say. They inconsistently attribute 
to England sufficient folly and cowardice to leave South Africa 
to Boer predominance, and sufficient strength and courage to 
defend against all comers a land from which she has 
absconded. This book of Mr. Du Toit’s ought to open the 
eyes of Little England as to the real aims of Boer policy. 
His countrymen think they are stronger, better, and braver 
men than the English. It is a pity that the matter cannot be 
settled once for all and in the old way. 

Mr. Du Toit is naturally enamoured of the ox-waggon. Its 
virtues kindle his enthusiasm. It is not only the means of 
transport, but also the habitation and tent, the altar and fort 
of the emigrant. “ Who will contradict me,” he asks, “ when 
I venture to state that for the opening of South Africa the 
slow but sure ox-waggon has done more than the camel, horse, 
and railway combined ?” And he describes the poetic side of it 
with a touch of real feeling. “ In or alongside that waggon many 
a promise of marriage was blushingly given, quite as honestly 
meant and as sweet as those given in the court-like halls ; in 
or alongside that waggon many a honeymoon was spent, quite 
as pleasant and sweet as any spent in large hotels and cities. 
In that waggon many children first saw daylight, and in that 
waggon many a dearly beloved drew the last breath.” 

Mr. Du Toit throws an interesting light on Mr. Gladstone’s 
attitude towards South African affairs in 1883-4. In his 
journey northwards from Vriburg to Mafeking, the author 
travelled along the Transvaal border. Seeing the milestones 
on the right marking the eastern limit of Bechuanaland, he 
was involuntarily reminded of his diplomatic battle in London. 
For nearly five months Mr. Du Toit assisted Mr. Kruger in 
trying to extend the boundaries of the Transvaal more to the 
west, “but,” he says, “the Grand Old Man and Lord Derby 
were willing to concede everything and on every point, so they 
said at the outset, only on this point they would not give in. 
They would keep the trade route to the north open.” Mr. Du 
Toit’s observations during his travels in Rhodesia are of no 
special value, and are neither penetrating nor exact. He 
writes, for example, in 1894 as follows: “In any case the 
Matabele are completely subjugated ; their power is broken. 
The farmer can live unmolested on his farm, and the digger 
with pick and spade can explore the country.” During his 
journey from Palla to Palapye, in referring to the subterranean 
water, he says: “ Asa rule, it is not necessary to dig deeper 
than ten or twelve feet, and with an ordinary pump there will 
be sufficient water not only for cattle, but also for irrigation.” 
The idea of irrigating agricultural land by well water is one 
that would not have occurred to any practical man acquainted 
with the condition of cereal cultivation in arid sub-tropical 
regions. The quantity of water to be subtracted from beneath 
the surface of the ground is too small, and the cost of raising 
it too great, for its application to agricultural purposes. The 
use of well water in all countries and at all times has been 
necessarily restricted to domestic and pastoral purposes. 

With all his travels and exceptional intelligence, Mr. Du 
Toit gives the impression of a mind borné and indolent, un- 
willing to face facts. The value of the book consists in the 
unconscious revelation of the ulterior designs of the extreme 
Boer party. If it were not stated in black and white, the 
reader might hesitate before giving credit to such a statement 
as that contained on page 11, where itis said that South Africa 
is to be united under its own flag, while to Great Britain is to be 
confided the privilege of protecting it by sea. Close observers 
will detect a marked similarity between the Boer politica] ideal 
and that of the Indian National Congress. The latter looks 
forward to an India governed by voluble and highly educated 
Bengalese, maintained in office by a British army. The Boers 
look forward to an anti-monarchical and anti-British con- 
federation of Republican South Africa, preserved from outward 
harm by the British navy. Between the Baboos and Boers 
there is not much to choose. 


THE PROGRESS OF POETRY. 

A History of English Poetry. By W. G. Courruops, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vol. ii. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

i R. COURTH PE’ history of English poetry is some- 

thing much more, and something much more interesting, 

than its title might lead us to suppose. Its title suggests a 

mere critical account of writers, duly arranged in their chrono- 

logical order ; and the book is certainly this, as it was in duty 
bound to be, but it is not this only. It is not only a record of 
what poets have written. and the way in which one has in- 
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fluenced the style of another. It is also an examination of the 
causes—social, political, philosophical, and religious—which 
from age to age have modified human feeling and affected the 
character of poetry by their profound influence upon its 
subject-matter. Mr. Courthope’s work is therefore less a 
study of literature than a contribution to the philosophy of 
evolution. We will, however, speak of it as a study of litera- 
ture first,in order to give the reader a general idea of its 
contents. Mr. Courthope in his first volume reached the eve 
of the Renaissance. In this he carries his narrative down to 
the end of the sixteenth century, devoting his closing chapter 
to the immediate predecessors of Shakespeare, and preparing 
to show what elements in his art Shakespeare owed to his 
circumstances and antecedents, and what to his own genius. 
The first of the English poets with whom he here deals is 
Sir Thomas Wyatt. He carefully analyses his writings, and 
points out, in great detail, the manner in which his style was 
affected by foreign models, and the changes which, under their 
influence, he endeavoured to introduce into the English 
language. He shows also how imperfect an instrument of 
poetical expression the English language remained, in spite of 
all his efforts. Mr. Courthope then passes on to the poetry 
of the Earl of Surrey, giving a survey of the changes in English 
verse from the time of Chaucer, and showing how Surrey im- 
proved on the style introduced by Wyatt. He illustrates this 
point in a very curious and interesting way by referring to a 
sonnet by Petrarch, of which Wyatt and Surrey each made a 
translation ; and these two translations he sets side by side, 
Wyatt’s begins thus ; 
The long love that in my thought doth harbour 
And in my heart doth keep his residence, 
Into my face presseth with bold pretence, 
And therein campeth, spreading his bannér, 
She that me learns to love and suffér, 
And wills that my trust and love's negligence 
Be reined by reason, shame, and reverence, 
With his hardiness takes displeasure. 
Surrey’s version of the same lines is as follows : 
Love that livéth and reigneth in my thought, 
That built his seat within my captive breast, 
Clad in the arms wherein with me he fought, 
Oft in my face he doth his banner rest. 
She that me taught to love and suffer pain, 
My doubtful hope and eke my hot desire, 
With shamefaced cloak to shadow and restrain, 
Her smiling face converteth straight to ire. 


The progress in English style which the latter verses show 
when compared with the former is a progress whose course is 
traced with equal care by the author throughout the whole 
period covered by the present volume. Particularly interest- 
ing is Mr. Courthope’s account of the influence on literary 
English of the general revival throughout Europe of classical 
learning, partly through translations of Virgil, Seneca, and 
Ovid, partly through its effect on thought and education as a 
whole, and partly through social changes indirectly resulting 
from it. He gives us an admirable account of the rise and 
significance of Euphuism, which represented a deliberate effort 
at refining the vulgar tongue; and he points out how the 
drama exercised a double influence on style, because it 
appealed at the same time to different classes of society, and 
thus promoted refinement with a view to pleasihg the aristo- 
cracy, and promoted simplicity with a view to pleasing the 
people. No chapters of Mr. Courthope’s work are fuller of 
literary interest than those which deal with the evolution of the 
English drama—with the change from the Miracle play to the 
Morality, from the Morality to the regular Comedy, and from 
the Interlude to the Tragedy and the Historic Drama. But as 
we have observed already, the peculiar and principal value of 
Mr. Courthope’s history is not literary, but philosophical. 

He regards poetry not merely as an art, which is more or less 
perfect from the point of view of the artist. He regards it also 
as an expression of human nature, and he studies its changes as 
a record of those deeper changes which the character of man 
has from time to time manifested. He accordingly opens his 
first chapter by observing that the progress of English poetry 
can never be understood by a mere study of English literature, 
or by any study that is merely literary, no matter how compre- 
hensive. It must be examined by reference to the history of 
Europe as a whole—its social and political history, no less than 
its intellectual, Thus one of the principal facts to be con- 
sidered in dealing with the poetry of the period here in question 
is, says Mr. Courthope, the rapid decay “of the secular prin- 
ciple of authority derived from the Empire of Charlemagne,” 
and the decomposition of the feudalism of the middle ages. 
“The fabric of secular society,” Mr. Courthope observes, 
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“rested in the middle ages mainly on the institution of knight- 
hood.” The knightly class was the class from which the poets 
had mainly sprung, and poetry had accordingly represented its 
culture and its ideals. As feudalism decayed, and as new ideas 
developed themselves, with that curious rapidity with which 
Don Quixote has made us familiar, the ideals and position of 
the knightly class changed also, and the change mirrored itself 
in a corresponding change in poetry. The discovery of America, 
the new discoveries in astronomy, the development of European 
nationalism, and that great stirring of thought which was partly 
the cause and partly the consequence of the Reformation, also 
contributed to modify and enlarge the way in which the poet 
regarded life, and consequently to change the character of 
poetry. The historian of poetry therefore must study these 
things also. Such are the principles on which Mr. Courthope’s 
history has been written, and we cannot do better than supple- 
ment our own brief account of them by giving an example of 
the manner in which the author himself applies them. 

The character [he says] of all such poetry [as was dealt with in the 
first volume] was derived from the great principle of Universal Authority, 
which was its inspiring cause, It was catholic, conventional, didactic. 
. . . But [in the period reviewed in the present volume] in every European 
country, in various forms and under various aspects, arises the idea of the 
liberty of thought and action, in the constitution both of the State and 
the Individual. All these influences beat, like the waves of an advancing 
sea, upon the English imagination, and begin to break up the solid struc- 
ture of traditional belief and ancient chivalry. 


Mr. Courthope then proceeds in the following suggestive 
and impressive words, which in these days of literary familiarity 
and vulgarism form an admirable example of the dignity proper 
to the serious historian. 

The history of Ideas has in it something of the solemnity of tragic 
action. As the chant of the monks in the Capitol called up in the imagina- 
tion of the historian the long drama of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, so do the monuments of architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
poetry record the dynastic revolutions in the march of human thought, 


BELOW THE GANGWAY. 


A History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. 
Vol. VY. London: Chatto & Windus. 


HIS last volume of A History of Our Own Times illus- 
trates most curiously the weakness of the House of 
Commons mind. Every Parliamentary incident—a scuffle 
between Mr. Bradlaugh and the Sergeant-at-Arms for example 
—becomes invested at once with the most prodigious import- 
ance. But on the world outside Westminster Mr. McCarthy 
bestows the most perfunctory attention. The occupation of 
Egypt and the Soudan Expedition are of interest to him only 
from their influence on the fortunes of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The annexation of Burma illustrates Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s “cool head and firm grasp of realities, with all his 
audacity.” Almost theonly mention of Canada is connected 
with Mr. Blake and his “really great career” in the Dominion 
Parliament. Indeed, the Colonies are practically non-existent 
to Mr. McCarthy, though their record between 1880 and the 
Diamond Jubilee has not been uneventful. Even the British 
workman appears to be regarded by him as a being who exists 
for the purpose of electing members to Parliament, and whom 
the House repays by sessionfuls of legislation. Thus, strangely 
enough, he has only a bare allusion to the London Dock Strike, 
and omits altogether the Norwich Trade Union Congress, with 
its declaration for Collectivism. On the other hand, he has 
much to say about Lord Penrhyn, because Sir George Osborne 
Morgan moved for a copy of his correspondence with the Board 
of Trade. ' 

Taken as an elongated Parliamentary sketch, variegated by 
some obituary notices and an occasional campaign, Mr. 
McCarthy’s last instalment of his Zistory must be pronounced 
too episodical to have any lasting value. It is strikingly fair, 
and hits off individuals very happily. If we cannot quite rise 
to Mr. McCarthy’s admiration of that oppressively conscien- 
tious person, Sir James Stansfeld, we must admit that he does 
justice to the Tory oppressor. The appreciation of Lord 
Randolph Churchill is most sympathetic, and the true compli- 
ment is paid him that “he passed out of public life an honest 
and honourable martyr to his own strong convictions.” But 
is the statement that he never appeared to any effect in the 
life of the House of Commons after his resignation altogether 
correct? Lord Randolph was quite his best self in some of 
his speeches against the first Home Rule Bill. Again, Mr. 
McCarthy writes truly and generously of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
that he was too conscientious to be a successful leader of the 
House ; he might have added, that Sir Stafford could never 
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forget his apprenticeship to Mr. Gladstone. Even Mr. Forster 
receives lenient treatment at Mr. McCarthy’s hands, and the 
statement that Mr. Bright entertained a personal resentment 
against the Irish party because of bitter words let fall in 
debate is presumably authentic. As an amiable, if not par- 
ticularly original, portrait-painter Mr. McCarthy continues, in 
short, to display much of his old skill. But his narrative has 
contracted an awkward trick of breaking off abruptly, and 
page after page contains much talk but little ir‘ormation. 
Thus, a chapter ends, naturally enough, with the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke; and then Mr. 
McCarthy lets Ireland slide until the General Election of ’B5. 
This is rather provoking of him, since a candid account of the 
administration of Lord Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan 
would have been most humorous reading. We miss, too, Mr. 
McCarthy’s opinions about the Plan of Campaign and New 
Tipperary, though there is the curious admission that “no 
fault must be found with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach or Mr. Bal- 
four, because neither of them could achieve the impossible.” 
Then they were not the monsters of cruelty that Mr. William 
O’Brien used to describe after all! And if so, what about 
remembering Michelstown and Mr. O’Brien’s breeches? Mr. 
McCarthy, we regret to say, has forgotten both of them 
entirely. 

The long duel between Mr. Gladstone and Parnell is treated in 
just the same happy-go-lucky fashion. At the outset the Prime 
Minister is represented as allowing himself to be guided too 
much by Mr. Forster’s representations—a statement which Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s biography hardly substantiates, The Chief 
Secretary was, of course, countermined throughout by the 
Radical members of the Cabinet, and Mr. Gladstone oscillated 
now to one side, now to the other. Later on, we get a most 
judicious handling of Mr. Gladstone’s capitulation, and more 
particularly of his antecedent appeal to the electorate fora 
majority independent of the Irish vote. “‘lhis part of the 
Edinburgh speech,” says Mr. McCarthy demurely, “seems to 
have been misunderstood by most of the members of the Irish 
National party.” And then comes the familiar argument that 
Mr. Gladstone had been a Home Ruler from the days of Isaac 
Butt, or—for Mr. McCarthy is most anxious to be exact—that 
he had begun to study the question at least as early as 1880. 
“ His mind was eminently open to receive new impressions.” 
As for his own relations with Parnell, Mr. McCarthy 
displays a disposition to ignore past slights in every 
way to his credit. The masterful chief who brought an 
English party to heel is extolled, sometimes in blind disregard 
of very familiar facts. The Ennis speech with its advocacy of 
boycotting, the “last link” speech, and Le Caron’s evidence 
are all dismissed with a wave of the quill. They are of his- 
torical interest, and nothing more. The defence of Parnell’s 
overthrow by his followers seems to be that there was no help 
for it. The Nonconformist conscience had spoken, and the 
case was finished. And yet, Mr. McCarthy acknowledges with 
a sigh, Home Rule without him was not the same thing. He 
maintains, however, a dignified silence as to his own bitter 
experiences, and, for all we are told to the contrary, Mr. Healy 
might still be harrying him for the iniquities of Mr. Dillon. 
His concluding pages, however, are decidedly open to the charge 
of containing much that is mere padding. A rambling account 
of Essays and Reviews suggested by Dr. Temple’s succession 
to the archbishopric, Blondin’s death, and Nansen’s visit—all 
this is mere journalism, and not the best journalism either, 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
om By RicnarD Davey. London: The Roxburghe 
ress. 

\ 7 ITH such resources as the Court of Charles IT., the Great 

Plague, and the Fire of London, it would almost be 
difficult to write an historical romance of the Restoration that 
could fail to interest the general reader. Mr. Davey has collected 
his materials in a most workmanlike manner, but he has gone 
to Pepys and Evelyn rather than Hume, preferring to mirror 
the gallant intrigues of that gay Court and leave politics in 
abeyance. As to the author’s object in writing the book we 
are left in some perplexity. He apologizes at the begin- 
ning of the story for digressing: from the main plot in order 
to describe a quarrel between two of the King’s mistresses, 
but the apology is not repeated, although the major portion 
of the subsequent narrative has only an indirect bearing upon 
the fortunes of the principal characters of the melodrama. 
The fact is that Mr. Davey, starting with the praiseworthy 
intention of writing a novel with a historical background, 
could not resist the temptation of entering upon a disquisition 
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on contemporary conditions whenever an opportunity occurred. 
He frequently quotes at length from writers of the 
period to aid him in the description of a scene, which shows 
unusual and commendable honesty on the part of an author. 
The result is that, although Mr. Davey has compiled his data 
in a somewhat obvious manner, we get a very readable account 
of the days when the wicked Duchess of Cleveland and the 
good-natured little Nell Gwynne struggled for the royal favour. 
The author’s explanation of Clarendon’s fall is a little mis- 
leading. There is no doubt that he encouraged the clandestine 
marriage of Mistress Stewart and the Duke of Richmond, and 
brought about, or rather hastened, his own ruin by this mis- 
taken policy. But the King would scarcely have made him a 
scapegoat solely on account of his son’s connivance at the 
elopement, as Mr. Davey seems to imply. We will leave the 
plot for the reader to discover for himself. It deals with a 
diabolical scheme of revenge on the part of a poor wretch, 
whose innocent wife had been outraged in the most shameful 
manner and then heartlessly abandoned to the streets. The 
description of her death-scene in prison, within sight of her 
unfortunate husband, is a harrowing and clever piece of 
writing ; and, taken as a whole, Wetherletgh is decidedly 
readable. 


A Russian Wild Flower. By E. A. Brayuey Hopgerts. 
London : John Macqueen. 


Nobody could be better qualified than Mr. Hodgetts to write 
a novel about Russian life in the old Muscovite capital twenty 
years ago. He has plenty of material to draw upon, and the 
foibles of neither prince nor peasant seem to have escaped his 
vigilant eye. There is sometimes a tendency to expatiate on 
philosophical subjects disconnected with the main theme, and 
the third part of the book does not increase the reader’s 
interest by deviating from the main thread of the story for the 
greater portion of the concluding chapters ; but these venial 
sins are atoned for by the many excellent qualities otherwise 
displayed by the author. This is the story, we are told on the 
title-page, of a woman in search of a life, and Mr. Hodgetts 
takes care to provide her with plenty of sensations. His 
heroine is a young Russian princess, whose mental evolution 
is marked by three distinct epochs. During the first, we find 
her unformed, but impressionable, mind gradually imbued 
with a sense of the unjust inequalities of social life. Buried 
in the country, where her father lives on his estate, she 
cannot but observe the sharp contrast between the serfs 
and the aristocratic landowners. Her growing sympathy for 
the oppressed majority of mankind is carefully fostered by her 
brother’s scheming tutor, who is a Nihilist and wishes to win 
all he can for the cause. The Nihilist’s intrigue comes, how- 
ever, to a speedy end when the prince finds him kneeling at 
the feet of his daughter declaring his passion for that intel- 
lectually emancipated young lady. The Nihilist is kicked out 
of the house, but the seeds of his pernicious propagandism 
have taken root. The second step in the heroine’s psychological 
progress is ushered in by her introduction to fashionable 
society in Moscow, whither she goes for the first time to stay 
with friends. The results of this sudden metamorphosis aré 
an attempted abduction, and a duel resulting in the death of 
one of her entertainers’ sons. Disgusted with the wicked 
realities of life, the young princess is next placed under the 
charge of a lady whose professional Christianity brings about 
the third stage in the girl’s advance towards Nihilism. 
The atmosphere of hypocrisy robs her of all religious belief, 
and when this last ideal has been shattered she mysteriously 
vanishes, to the grief of her parents and the perplexity of the 
police. Itis from this point that the interest of the story is 
weakened by a lengthy divergence from its keynote. The 
princess is at last discovered, however, in her retreat by the 
man who ultimately clears the moral atmosphere for her, and 
leads her triumphantly, not only to the altar—but to better 
things. 


Ill-Gotten Gold. By W. G. Tanger. London: Cassell & 
Co., Ltd. 

A welcome relief from the problem novel is afforded by this 
tale of bloodthirsty doings during the religious disturbances in 
Scotland towards the close of Charles IT.’s reign. The great 
wrong and great revenge, which supply the motif to Mr. 
Tarbet’s story, are the ravson détre of some very thrilling 
episodes. After the principal offenders have expiated their 
sins, the vendetta is relentlessly transmitted from father to 
son, and another tragedy is left to be played out by the second 
generation. We are left very much in the dark as to what it 
is all about until the end of the book, which is an unusually 
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short one, and we do not propose prematurely to enlighten our 
readers where the author wishes to mystify. The adventures 
of the hero, who enlists ina company of the king’s troopers, are 
exciting enough to satisfy the most critical schoolboy, and one 
is not allowed to suspect, until the proper time has come, the 
constant propinquity of the avenging hand. One of the best 
points of the book is its admirable ending. ‘There is no 
undue haste exhibited, and matters are brought to an effective 
climax by skilfully developed incidents. ‘The last act of self- 
sacrifice on the part of the hero’s noble friend, who reminds 
us of the redoubtable Porthos in Dumas’ romance, makes 
one’s blood run cold at the right moment. ‘The principal 
charge to be laid at the author's door is his stinginess with 
such good materials. A good solid novel might have been made 
of what is in reality scarcely more than a detailed sketch. 


Old Man’s Marriage. By G. B. Burain. Lon lon: Grant 
Richards. 

Those who have made acquaintance with Old Man in the 
Judge of the Four Corners will be glad to meet him again in 
this volume. Ina brief dedication, the author claims for his 
work that “it is a breath of free air from that primeval Bush 
where Man can meet his Maker face to face and cleanse his 
ink-stained soul.” As a matter of fact, if Mr. Burgin’s in- 
formation be accurate, men’s souls are no less ink-stained 
there than here, and their meetings with their Maker influence 
them but little in their dealings with their fellow-men : that is 
to say, the men and women, the boys and girls,whom Mr. Burgin 
draws for us act and speak (to Mr. Burgin’s credit be it said) 
as boys and girls and men and women act and speak all the 
world over. Differences of phraseology there may be, but no 
differences of sentiment. All the old vices and virtues that move 
us here sway Mr. Burgin’s characters among the Californian 
pines. ‘This is perhaps the highest praise we could award 
him. The book is simply and pleasantly written, and the 
only page of it with which we have any quarrel is that which 
bears the pretentious humility of his dedication. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 


The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 

Johnsonian Miscellanies. Arranged and edited by GrorGE 
Birxpeck Hirt, D.C.L, LL.D. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 

fina main purpose of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s literary life has 

been directed to the study of Johnson. He has already 

published what will probably be the final edition of Boswell’s 
Life, and he has edited the Letters. In his preface to the 
latter book he spoke of his intention to bring out a new 
edition of the Lives of the Poets; but, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, he has turned his attention first to the 
mass of miscellaneous writings which are generally known 
under the title of Johnsoniana. The first volume includes the 
“Prayers and Meditations,” the autobiographical “ Annals,” 
anecdotes collected by Mrs. Piozzi, and Arthur Murphy’s 
“ Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson,” originally 
published in 1792. The second volume consists of extracts 
from more miscellaneous sources, and ends wkh a second 
concordance of Johnson’s sayings, called Dicta Philosophi, 
which has been made in the hope that Johnson, “ who 
comes next to the Bible and Shakespeare in the frequency 
with which he is quoted,” may suffer less from inaccuracy of 
quotation. 


Bards of the Gael and Gall. Examples of the Poetic Litera- 
ture of Erin. By Grorce Sicerson, M.D., F.R.V.I. 
London: Unwin. 

In the course of an interesting introduction, Dr. Sigerson 
points out how fortunate it was that the tide of Roman 
conquest was stemmed before Ireland could be absorbed 
in ‘the all-devouring empire. Other ancient literatures 
were overlayed and effaced by the dominating civilisation 
of Rome; but Irish literature remains as “the noblest 
monument which witnesses to the intellect of the Ultra- 
‘oman world.” Dr. Sigerson hazards a rather fantastic 
suggestion that Cicero may have come under the influence of 
Celtic literature through his intimacy with Divitiacus, the 
chief Druid of the dui, whom he esteemed, and that the 
barbarous structure of those verses which have been the sport 
of critics of all ages may have been due to a tentative imita- 
tion of Celtic models. Specimens are given in this volume, 
classified, according to chronological order, into twelve periods, 
eS into English after the metres and modes of the 
Fael, 
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The Naturalist in Australia. By W. Savuie-Kent, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S. London: Chapman & Hall. 


For twelve years Mr. Saville-Kent was Commissioner ‘of 
Fisheries in Australia, and during that period his travels took 
him along the entire Australian coast-line. He does not 
attempt to give anything like a complete or systematic hand- 
book to the natural history of Australia, but confines himself 
to the special biological types which came under his notice. 
The field is inexhaustible, and Mr. Saville-Kent breaks new 
ground at many points. But, as is known to readers of Z'he 
Great Barrier Reef, he is an expert, more particularly, in 
everything that relates to coral and to coral life. In Houtman’s 
Abrolhos he thinks that he has discovered the paradise of in- 
vestigators in this direction. The position of the islands offers 
exceptional facilities. ‘They are within a day’s journey of the 
capital of Western Australia, and are far enough south to be 
outside the range of excessive heat. The book is magnificently 
illustrated with nine chromo-lithographs, fifty whole-page 
collotype plates, and more than a hundred smaller pictures in 
the text. 


Letters from the Black Sea during the Crimean War. By 
Admiral Sir Lzorotp George Hearu, K.C.B. London : 
Bentley. 

No apology is needed, and the author makes none, for the 
publication of material which may throw fresh light, from an 
original and independent source, on the events of our last 
great war. He says simply that the letters have lain by un- 
touched and unheeded for a great many years; that he has 
recently taken them down and found himself much interested 
by them, and hopes that they may interest others. The 
series begins with the declaration of war and ends with the 
fall of Sebastopol. During the earlier part of the campaign 
Sir George Heath was in command of the Miger and the 
Sanspareil ; subsequently he held the position of Harbour 
Master at Balaklava, and of Principal Agent of Transports. 
A few letters are missing; but, with the exception of the 
battle of Tchernaya, no important operations go unrecorded. 


The Eastern Crisis of 1897. By G. H. Perris. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


An introductory poem by Mr. William Watson, reprinted 
from the Daily Chronicle, sufficiently indicates the point of 
view from which Mr. Perris approaches his subject. He ad- 
mits, frankly enough, that he does not write without a bias of 
opinion and purpose. But he claims, on the other hand, that 
he gives or indicates in every instance all the facts that are 
necessary for the testing of the opinions based on them. 
Where he has criticised living statesmen, he has regarded them 
not as party leaders, but as the authors of a foreign policy 
which he condemns. The first part of his book is headed 
“<The Assassin’ and his Friends” ; the second, “The Events 
in Crete” ; and the third, “The War and the Future.” 


Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial. By Henry Joun 
Feasey. London: T. Baker. 

This book isa description, derived from ancient documents, 
of ceremonies which prevailed in the English Church as late 
as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, many of which have 
disappeared altogether, while others remain in a modified and 
less elaborate form. The Palm Sunday procession, for example, 
survives; the Office of Zenebre may still be heard in 
some of our churches; but of the ceremony familiarly 
called the “Creeping to the Cross,” of the burial of the 
Cross and Host in the Easter Sepulchre, and of the bless- 
ing of the Great Paschal, little or no trace is left. Even in 
ancient times considerable latitude of ritual prevailed. Among 
the most interesting sources of information upon which Mr. 
Feasey has drawn are the old inventories and churchwardens’ 
accounts, from which lists of the veils, vestments, ornaments, 
crosses, and pictures in use are obtained. The book, written 
without a trace of theological bias, will be of immense value 
to the historical student of ritual. 


Historical Memorials of Ely Cathedral. By Cuartes WILLIAM 
Stusss, D.D., Dean of Ely. London: Dent. 

The bulk of this volume consists of two lectures delivered in 
Cambridge last year, which the Dean has published at the 
request of several members of the University. In preparing 
them for the press he has made considerable additions, and in 
particular he has prefixed a chronological table which gives in 
parallel columns the dates of benefactions to the monastery, of 
kings, bishops, abbots, and priors in their due succession, and 
of the architectural features of the Cathedral as they grew into 
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being. The illustrations are for the most part in line from 
drawings by Miss H. M. James. 


Gleanings from Ibsen. By Emmaz Avery KeppEwt and PERcY 
Cross StanpinG. London: Elliot Stock. 


The joint authors have collected striking passages 
from Ibsen’s plays, and arranged them in the form of 


a Birthday Book, with quotations for every day of the year. 
For to-day, for example, we read, among other things, that 
“the most infamous crime a man can commit is to misuse a 
friend’s letters.” Of the historical plays, “Emperor and 
Galilean ” is the most fertile in quotable passages ; among the 
social plays, “A Doll’s House,” “ Little Eyolf,” and “John 
Gabriel Borkman” are the most prolific. Some of the ideas 
in the introduction on “ Ibsenism” have appeared already in 
Ibsen on his Merits, but not, so far as we know, the notion 
that there is nothing in “Ghosts” which ean offend persons 
who accept “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 


Boers and Little Englanders. By Joun Procter. London: 
George Allen. 

Mr. Procter, who is a barrister, writes with the object of 
making clear the Queen’s title to Suzerainty over the South 
African Republic, and to remind all whom it may concern that 
her authority is derived from the Convention of Pretoria of 
1881, and not from the London Convention of 1884. He 
deals with the rise of the Republic, with the annexation by 
England in 1877, with the events prior to the Convention of 
1881, with the Convention itself, with Mr. Gladstone’s sur- 
render, and with the situation to-day. His own experiences 
in the country have induced him to add a chapter on the 
brutal treatment of Kaftirs by Boer officials. 


The Age of Milton. By J. H. B. Masterman, M.A. London : 
George Bell. 

This little book is the fourth volume in the series of “ Hand- 
books of English Literature ” issued under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Hales. In a modest preface Mr. Masterman 
disclaims all pretension to originality, though he hopes to 
stimulate independent thought and study. The first three 
chapters deal with Milton’s life and writings ; the remaining 
nine form a useful synopsis of the work of his contemporaries. 
Shakespeare's London. By T. Farrman Orpisu, F.S.A. 

London : Dent. 

Three lectures—the first delivered so long ago as 1886—are 
the germ from which this book has sprung. The first dealt 
specially with the theatres in Shakespeare’s London; the 
second, by the help of maps and views, described “ London as 
it was immediately before the suppression of the monasteries, 
the divorce between religion and the drama which followed 
upon the Reformation,” and the rise of new theatres upon 
the ruins of the ancient religious houses ; the third touched 
briefly upon the main features of Elizabethan London. Mr. 
Ordish thinks that London is entitled to at least some share 
of the honour which Stratford-on-Avon has derived from 
association with the name of Shakespeare. 


In Garden, Orchard, and Spinney. By Part Rosrson. 
London : Isbister. 

At home and abroad Mr. Robinson has already proved his 
title to write of out-door life. -These chapters were written 
from the recesses of some old English garden, where the birds 
were free to come and goat will, and the squirrel, and even 
the stoat, was something more than a casual visitor. Mr. 
Robinson can make the most of such an opportunity. 

The Woodland Life. By Epwarp Tuomas. London: Black- 
wood. 

Like Mr. Robinson, Mr. Thomas knows how to observe and 
to describe. Besides some dozen of short sketches, he gives us 
a diary, kept among English fields and woods, of the small 
events which a naturalist loves to record. 


Ely Cathedral. By the Rev. W. E. Dickson, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Ely. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newsotz, M.A., 
Canon of St. Paul’s. London : Isbister. 

The two latest volumes in Messrs. Isbister’s charming little 
series of English Cathedrals. The illustrators are Mr. 
Alexander Ansted and Mr. Herbert Railton. Canon Newbolt 
is struck by some resemblance in feeling and arrangement be- 
tween the dome of St. Paul’s and the lantern of Ely, and thinks 
that Wren, whose uncle was Bishop of Ely, may have drawn 
apart of his inspiration from the cathedral of the fens, where 
traces of his work are still to be seen, 
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Tue Fiction oF THE WEEK. 

Little Stories about Women. By George FLEMING. 
Richards. 

A Trick of Fame. By H. Hamiuron Fyre. Bentley. 

Dream Tales. By Ivan TurGenev. Translated by Constance 
GARNETT. Heinemann. 

Mallerton. By A. B. Louis. Bliss, Sands & Co. 

A Troth of Tears. By Cuement A. Menpaam. Digby, Long. 

A tg Two Tunnels. By W. CLARK RusseLt. Chapman & 

a 

The Light of the Eye. 

A Peakland Faggot. 
Richards. 

God Save the Queen! By Auten Upwarp. Chatto & Windus, 

New Poetry. 

In London, and other Poems. By C. J. SHEARER. 

Wild Myrtle. By L. M,. Lirrie. Dent. 

Lyrics of Lowly Life. By Paut LAWRENCE DunBarR. Chap- 
man & Hall. 

Echoes. By Josernine Curtis Woopsury. Putnam. 

The Songbook of Bethia Hardacre. By Evia Futter Matrr- 
LAND. Chapman & Hall. 


Grant 


By H. J. Cuayror. 
By R. Murray GiIvcarist, 


Digby, Long. 
Grant 


E. Stock. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Lilly’s article in the Nineteenth Century on “ British 
Monarchy and Modern Democracy ” is a little overloaded with 
quotation ; but it presents, at any rate, a well-considered and 
tenable view of the functions of Monarchy. This is, as he 
says, an age of Democracy ; but if we turn to countries like 
France and America, where the will of the people has had 
freest play, we see that “some effective pledge of national 
stability” is necessary to good government. Such a pledge 
only a Monarehy can give, and, in the opinion of Mr. Lilly, 
who believes implicitly in the divine direction of human affairs, 
it was the predestined mission of the much-maligned House of 
Hanover “to introduce into the world the true idea of modern 
Monarchy.” Incidentally Mr. Lilly is obliged to give his 
theory of a true Democracy. He believes in the justice of 
universal suffrage, and accepts the principle that every man is 
to count for one. But the corollary of that proposition, that 
no man is to count for more than one, he rejects as “ a poison- 
ous sophism.” This is good sense but bad logic; for by as 
much as any individual counts for more than one, by just so 
much the remaining members of the community count for less. 
Another article appropriate to the Jubilee month is Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s survey of “ India under Queen Victoria.” We have, he 
thinks, accustomed the people to regular government and 
instilled into them some belief in its stability. But the 
permanent consolidation of Great Britain and India is not yet. 
In literature the spread of the new learning has been 
detrimental to originality of thought, and in art cheap manu- 
factures from the West are overwhelming the native handi- 
crafts. 

In the New Review the Jubilee article is written by Mr. 
Anderson Graham. It is not remarkable as a survey of the 
literary and material progress of the reign, nor is it intended 
to be so ; but it contains an idea that has not been so forcibly 
expressed elsewhere. The success of the generation that was 
rising to manhood at the time of the Queen’s accession was 
due to the qualities inherited from men who had been hardened 
by a long period of struggle against overwhelming odds. The 
outlook in 1837 was not promising. Food was dear, commerce 
was depressed, discontent was rampant, and the price of wheat 
was something more than a hundred shillings the quarter. But 
the spirit bequeathed by a generation of soldiers overcame all 
difficulties, and the energies which would have shone in war, 
diverted into peaceful channels, established the commercial 
supremacy of England. Never have the uses of war been more 
triumphantly vindicated—in theory. More important, because 
dealing with facts that bear upon current politics, is Sir 
George Goldie’s article on the dispute between the French and 
ourselves in the matter of the Middle Niger. Sir George 
Goldie, of course, speaks with the highest authority ; and he 
proves beyond question that in exploration, commerce, and 
political treaties with native rulers, Great Britain was in 
advance of France upon the Middle Niger. But it is hopeless 
to try to refute the calumnies of the French press. Sir George 
himself has been called négrier, voleur, menteur and assassin, in 
large type. He can afford to smile at such compliments; but 
it is irritating to know “that French officers who leave Africa 
grateful for the kindnesses of Englishmen there, find their 
work ignored by the colonial party if they acknowledge 
British services, and their careers assured by advertisement if 
they consent to insinuate that they have had to struggle 
against the English.” 
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The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society relieves 
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CURTIS & BROOKS, 


HIGH-CLASS 


Civil, 
Military, 


AND 


Naval 
Tailors, 
“1, FLEET STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


(NEAR ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE). 

















Ladies’ Riding Habits and Jackets 
and Gent’s Breeches a Specialty. 


Cure all Liver Ills. 
But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 


Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are ‘‘ Liver Ills.” 
> The Cure is— 
wd CARTER’S 
(Chemists, 
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SMALL PILL. 
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All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name, 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


1D: EMERSON’S BROMO. 
t: 


SELTZER, the most suc- 

cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 
in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the 
bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. Larger sizes, 
1/13 and 2/3, 


Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld.,, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 










~ KEDDIE’'S HIGH-GLASS PICKLES 


| Prepared in Victoria Date Vineger, and without any added Acetio Acid. 


Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to recognise the superiority of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and to resolve to pickle 
EXCLUSIVELY with it. 


| Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
| KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 


| 








GOLD MEDAL 






UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD f' Ai 
jae & 
EXHIBITION, is W 7 
1896. Vico 
Ven 
: ‘ 


FOR 


The NEW Vinegar 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Malt or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


ictoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly || 
suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all 
Household Purposes, | 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


| 
ARE PREPARED IN | 
| 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. | 











' W. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD., GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


Houelk<fames 





TO THE QUEEN. 


JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS, and CLOCKMAKERS. 


Manufacturers and@ Importers of Novelties specially adapted for 


Wedding Presents, and Birthday and Complimentary Gifts. 














—e— 
gape HOWELL & JAMES beg to 
call the special attention of purchasers to 
their UnrivALLED Stock or CLocks, which is 
how complete with the New Mopets for the 
Coming Season. Every Clock is warranted as a 
thoroughly reliable Timekeeper, and the prices 
will be found from 10 To 20 PER cent. less than 
the prices charged at any other establishment 
(Stores or Shop) in the Kingdom, 
Travelling Clocks, 
from £1 1 O to £20. 
Dining-Room Clocks, 
from £2 2 @ to £30. 
Drawing-room Clocks, 
from £3 3 O to £50. 


me Chime Clocks, 
from £20 to £1600. 





Gilt Bronze Regulator, with Beveiled Edge 





Dining room Cicck and Barometer, in Black Marble 


a = - F rege Si les, ~s Back ; oe Gilt, Messrs. HOWELL & JAMES dake that Case, inlaid with Malachite, fitted with best quality 
and fitted with extra quality 15-day move- 7 é sas alf. 

ments, with mercurial pendulams, striking the their Clocks are Superior to those of any 16-day monenienh os goa ~ Semen ont Sennen 
hours and half-hours on a deep-toned gong. other Makers, AT THE PRICES. * ona deep-toned gong, and a best quality Aneroid. A 


Made in 6 sizes, from £5 each. 


splendid instrument, price £10. 





HOWELL & JAMES, Ltd., 5, 7, and 9, Regent Street. LONDON. 
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Ghe Carbotic Smoke Batt 


is for INHALATION ONLY, and will positively cure 


_ 


Post Free, W Post Free, 


















Ha 

fever | 10/~ 10)- | croup 
Coughs. Headache 
Cold in Hoarseness 
the Head ae as 
Cold on Cough 
the Chest 

mer Neuralgia 

Catarrh ie 
Asthma Voice 
Bronchitis Sore Throat 


THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL as supplied to H.I.M. THE GERMAN 
EMPRESS and 


H.R.H. The Duke of Edin burgh Marchioness of Bath 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught Marchioness of Conyngham 
H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia Countess of Aberdeen 

The Duke of Argyll Countess of Dudley 

The Duke of Fife Countess of Elgin 

The Duke of Portiand Countess of Chichester 
The Duke of Westn “in $.er Countess of Hardwicke 
The Duke of Wellington Countess Manvers : 

The Marquis of Sali bury Countess of Enniskillen 
The Earl of Derby Countess of Ravensworth 
Ear] Spencer Countess of Lanesborongh 
Ear] Cadogan Viscountess Cranbrook 
The Lord Chancellor Lady Afred Paget 

Lord Wolseley and many others. 





TRIALS FREE AT OUR ROOMS. Call or send P.O.O. 


BRITISH DRUGGISTS LIMITED, 
219, Oxford St., London, W. 























JORDAN & SONS, 


LIMITED, 
Company Registration Agen 
Printers and Publishers, 
120, CHANCERY LANE, 


AND 
8, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


(Telegrams: ‘ Certificate, London,’’) 





NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED. 


Memorandums and Articles of Association, 
Contracts, Special Resolutions, 


And other Documents printed in proper Form, Stamped and 
Registered. 
Ali the Authorised Forms for Annual and other 
Returns. 


Minute Books, Registers of Applications and Allotments, 
Registers of Members, Transfers, and Debentures. 
And all other Company Books kept in stock or prepared to 
order, 


COMMON SEALS ENGRAVED 


By Skilled Workmen, and fitted to Lever or Screw Presses 


_ Share and Stock Certificates, Share Warrants, 
. Debentures, Cheques, etc., 


a" EsGraveD AND Prixted iN tHe Besr Srvyve, 
vs 


Bai ita Sieve derrit 
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Ta , | The Struggle 





iv | for Existence. 





HERE there is brain-fag and utter 
limpness, what is to be done? 
This is the time when Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa plays such an important 
part. It not only revives the ex- 
hausted nervous system, but it gives 
tone to what we may call the fountain 
of life and vigour. 

The tired student, the exhausted 
professional man, the teacher, are 
revived, restored, and strengthened 
by Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
brightens the eye, and stores up 
reserve power in the nervous system. 


‘SRE EE 
DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, 


6d., 9d., and is. 6d. 














DAINTY SAMPLE TIN FOST FREE ON APPLICATION 


(a post-card will do) if when writing you name “THE BRITISH REVIEW AND 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.” 


COCOA. 110. 


ae 60, 61, 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
| 
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The York City and County Banking Company, Limited, York, Grimsby, and other Branches, are authorised to receive Subscriptions. 
The Subscription Lists will open on the 14th June, 1897, and close at or before 4 p.m. on the i6th June, for 
Town, and on the 17th idem for the Country. 


THE GUZZWELL STEAM FISHING COMPANY, Limite. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1893.) 


TOTAL SHARE AND DEBENTURE CAPITAL - £150,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 


First Mortgage Debentures of £50, bearing interest at 4) per cent. per annum * £50,000 
10,009 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £5 each - + - . - 50,000 
50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each - - ~ - - - - . - ~ 50,000 

£150,000 


THE PRESENT ISSUE IS OF - - - - £80,000, 
Consisting of,.£38,750 of 4} Per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures 


(Issued for 10 years in multiples of £50, and redeemable at 105 per cent., at the option of the Company, after 31st December, 1904, at six months’ notice), and of 


4,000 Cumulative Preference and 21,250 Ordinary Shares. 


P E 
DEBENTURES.—2£50 on Application, boing payment in fulloneach Debenture. PREFERENCE SHARES.—i0s. on Application, £1 103. on Allotment, 
and the balancein Monthly Calis of £1 each per share. ORDINARY SHAR&S.—2s. 6d. on Application, 7s. 6d. on Allotment, and the 

balance in Monthly Calls of 5s. each per share. 

The Interest on the Debentures will be payable half-yearly on the lst February and 1st August of each year, the first payment on Ist February, 1898, being calculate 
from date of payment. 

The Seleeiaaees will be secured by a Statutory Registered Mortgage, to the Trustees, of each of the S:eamers to compose the Fleet, and by a floating charge on all other 
assets, secured by a deed of Trust to be entered into by the Company with the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, Limived. 

‘lhe Preference Shares have a priority as to Capital over the Ordinary Shares. The Dividends on the Preference Shares will be paid balf-yearly on the Ist February 
and Ist August in each year, the first payment being due on Ist February next. 
THE DEBENTURES NOW ISSUED FOR £38,750 WILL BE GUARANTEED (both as to principal and interast) BY THE TRUSTEES FOR THE 

D&BENTURE HOLDERS, viz. — 
THE LAW GUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LTD. Head Ojjice—49, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


DIRECTORS. SOLICITORS. 
J. W. MACLURE, Esq., D.L, oo gy 8 ky ger gr Earle’s Shipbuilding Mes rs. MADDISONS, 1, King’s Arms Yard. 
Compan Jirect« anchester, Sheifield, and Lincolnshire Kailway), 
aa , BROKERS. 
EDMUND ASHWORTH, Esq., J.P., Egerton Hall, Bolton-le-Moors. Loypon :~Messra. BRUNTON, BOURKE & CO., 18, Finch Lane, £.C, 
A. SPBAK, Esq., Oxenhope, Keighley, Yorks, Shipowner. LivenPoot :—Messrs. NEILSON & GRAVES, The Exchange. 
J. GUZZWELL, Esq.,* Fish Docks, Grimsby (Local Manager). MANCHESTER :— Messrs. FERNYHOUGH & ASHE, 14, Cross Street, 
(* Who with one other Director, to be nominated by the Promoters, will join 
after Allotment.) AUDITORS. 
Lg ’ Messrs. MELLORS, BASDEN, & CO., London and Nottingham. 
YORK CITY AND COUNTY BANKING COMP/ , Lid., Grimsby; at the 
Head Office, York, and all ite Branches, . SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
LLOYDS BANK, Ltd. 72, Lombard Street, London, and all its Branches. Mr. P. DEELEY, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9, New Broad Street, London, B.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

PP VUE employment of steam power for fishing purposes has been in operation in the port of Grimsby for about fourteea yeurs. During that period above twelve public 
companies have been formed, and judging from the balance-sheets of such as have been brought to the notice of the Directors of the Company, steam fishing bas 
proved a most lucrative business. ; ; : 

The statistics of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, published in January, 1897, show that the demand for fish from Grimsby has been stealily 
increasing year by year. Prior to the year 1854 little or no fish traffic was sent away from Grimsby, but since then the growth has been well-nigh phenomenal. For 
instance, in 1854 only 458 tons were despatched. By 188t this molest figure had risen t9 69,039 tons, while the returns for the last three years are: 1994, $3,448 tons ; 
1895, 92,462 tons ; and 1896, 100,726 tons, Yet notwithstanding this enormous increase prices have not only been well maintained but have grea'ly atvancel, cle urly 
indicating that the supply has by no means yet approximated to thedemand. During the las’ three years, according to the Board of Trade Return for 1896, the value of 
fish landed at English aad We'sh ports has been successively £5,291,476, £5,437,917, and £5,510,421. O27 these sums Grimsby, which is by a long way the premier port in 
the United Kingdom, contributed £1,340,521 in 1894, £1,416,895 in 1895, and £1,463,395 in 1896. 

Profits from s‘eam fishing are very large, ranging from 10 to 40 per cent. on the capital employed, and ia a grea many of the existing companies their fleets have 
been largely built up from earnings. The directors have beén able to procure bilance-sheets of a few of the Grimsby Fishing Companies, and their an lysesa show the 





following highly encouraging results :— 5 
Name or Company. t CAPITAL. } Some Assers. Dividenps. 
Grimsby and Nor h Sea Steam Paid up .. £56,250 0 0 Cost of 27 trawlers .. tb .. #119244 8S 1 18s. 9d. per share (£7 103. pd.) for 1394. 
Trawling Co., Limited. Debentures .. 15,000 0 0 Depreciation Fuad .. “s ree 33,455 13 7 223, 61. a < » 1895. 
————sessme JpSUFadce *” ve a ae 10,297 5 6 302. Od. » > » ©1896. 
£71,250 0 0 Reserve ar oe ve 10,590 0 0 Or about 12 to 20 per cent. 
The International Steam Trawl- Paid up a 229,818 18 2 Costof li trawlers ., im on 76,396 12 2 10 per cent, in 1895 and 1896, 
ing Co., Limited. Debentures .. 26,50) 0 O Deprec’arion Fund .. ad es 14,000 0 0 
7 pera ~ Sinking <i, Sab om ie 125) 0 0 
£56,318 13 Q Reserve ‘ a5 ee as 2,009 0 0 
The Great Grimsby and East Paid up oe £8,125 0 0 Cost of 7 traw lers oe ee oe 32,727 10 10 10 per cent, in 1896. 
Coast Steam Fishing Co., Debentures 10,961 13 2 Depreciation Fund ., os oe 6,587 13 5 
Limited. ae ae Reserve >. ae or ae 4,000 0 0 
£19,086 13 2 
The Great Grimsby Albion Steam Paid up AF £9,729 0 O Cost of 7 trawlers = as as 32,567 7 O 10 per cent, in 1896, 
Fishing Co., Limited. Debentures .. 14,547 0 O Depreciation Fund .. ee ee 6,647 17 3 
Te ms a ce 3 1,000 0 0 


£24,276 0 0 
The above Siqures t are taken from balance sheets joi 189€. 





The North-Eastern Steam Fish- Paid up +» $218,500 0 & Costof1l1 Steamers .. i .. $€55,199 11 9 10 per cent. for 1895. 
ing Co., Limited. Debentures .. 5,500 0 O Depreciation Fund .. - ae 15,000 0 0 10 ‘+ » 1896. 
menses, SDE VO nar. bbe a ne 6,500 0 0 
£19,000 0 0 


These figures { are from the 1895 balance-sheet—that for 1896 has not been obtainable, but it is believed that £3,500 has since been added to the Depreciation Fund and 
£1,500 to the Feeserve Fund. Also that two more trawlers have been added.) 

The public at Jarge has not, however, had an opportunity of participating in this very profitable form of investment, the entire capital of the existing Companies 
being held amongst very few subscribers. For instance, of the Companies just named, the Grimsby and North Sea Trawling Company, Limited, has only 149 individual 
Shareholders ; the Pioneer, 12; the Albion, 80; the North Eastern, 22 ; the International, 64; the East Coast, 87; the Union, 27; and the Anchor, 37 individual Share- 
holders, ‘Ihe present is, therefore, so far as can be ascertained, the first Grimsby Company which has been offered to the public generally, and the Directors will take care 
that allotments are made strictly equitably and without favour. 

‘She present Company has been formed under very favourable auspices. It has concluded a Contract with Mr. Jobn Guzzwell (who for over a quarter of a century 
has been engaged most successfully in the fishing business in Grimsby), whereby he becomes largely interested in formation and success of the Company, and under which 
he eng «wes to serve as its Local Manager, devoting his entire time and service to its interests, on a remuneration of 5 per cent, on its earnings, while he further shows his 
confidence in the Company by subscribing for over 2,000 of the Ordinary Shares of t his issue. ; 4 

Contracts have also bee 1 entered into for the immmeiate construc ion of 12 new vessels of the most modern types, and fittel with a!l the lates: appliances, at an 
aggregate cost of £59,800 exclusive of the cost of electric lighting plant. : ‘ . 

Messrs. Kel!ocks, of Liverpool, will superintend the construction of these vessels, payments being only made on their certificates. vy" 

With such a fleet Mr. John Guzzwell confidently, from his past experience, states that an annual income of about £19,000 may reasonably be anticipated. He 
bases this expectation on the results achieved by vessels approximating the high class of trawlers thatthis company will posssss. He thus writes : - 

** Dear Sir, “Grimsby, March 22nd, 1897. 

‘In reply to your inquiry of the 20th inst., respecting the earnings of steam trawlers, You are aware that thesa ships go to the North Sea and Iceland for 
their voyages, and probably two ships may go to sea the same day, and one Master, by a sheer slice of luck, have caught a considerable quantity of fish more than 
the other, but an equally as good a Master may not have luck with him. Isend you tho earaings of several vessels, also their expenses, that is gross earnings 
Expenses are ne’s, warps, coals, crews’ wages, insurances, and, in fact, every disbursement agains’ the ship but office expenses. 


No. Gross Earnings, Gross Expenses. Net Earpnings.. | No. Gross Earnings. Gross Expenses. Net Earnings. 

1 4 aa) Saree > ae Saree SC erred Ee 
x Se. es |) a i 2a 2 ek OO Ee eee ae rca ore _  Saepipiipergs 1,589 | oaths’ 
eS es elle ie oS oe ¥ee5 ‘)ehonehs’ | 9 oe) oc6h eae? 1. Smee 1,272 | working 
- “ws i 8,641 - big 2,399 ea . 1,242 ‘| working. | 10 rm a 2} oe - _» 250 és ne 1,208 | "~ ‘ 
Bi. sy SY oe oo 1,291 | oe See 3,629 iF SRS elie 1,457 ) 

Bie sag 2360 1140 / “ Yours faithfully, “ JOHN QUZZWELL. 


‘“‘ The average net earnings of each of the eleven vessels is therefore £1,315 per annum. ; 
“On this basis and with a fleet of 14 trawlers the Company's annual income may b2 estim ited at nearly £19,000, which would allow a payment of :— 


4} per cent. on £38,750 Debentures .......... ccc ccc c cee r eee r teste e eee te eee neces sees seen seernpeeeereenes Ce vbcewevwes £1,748 15 0 
6 per cent. on £20,000 Preference Shares ......... SepetnaMacihecd cent we tenssees sue cavkhes MOaRES seoctas4seuVmeneedeee 1,209 0 0 
10 per cent. on £21,250 Ordinary Shares ..,.........00e008 abe chbasptceeeueWscacnenasaws Se etveaesed ebevecdees oer onese 2,125 0 0 


£5,063 15 0 





leaving a balance of about £14,000, which balance, after allowing a 10 per cent. depreciation fund (£8,000), and 10 per cent. sinking fund on its present guaranteed 
Debenture Issue (£3,875), and after allowing a reasonable sum for Office expenses, will carry over a re-erve of nearly £2,0.0 per annum. 

A convenient site on the Fish Docks will be secured for the offices and premises of the Company, and an agreement (thirdly mentioned below) has been entered 
into whereby the Company is guaranteed against all bad debts, receiving prompt cash payment for each shipment immediately on its arrival in port, at the best market 
orices of the day. . 
. Videos eoninnade have been entered into, copiesof which and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, form of Debenture, and draft 
of Trust Deed with form of guarantee echeduled thereto, may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors to the Company while the lists are open. 
Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, and also from its Brokers and Solicitors. 
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HE HARRIS FRAZER RIVER GOLD RECOVERY 


COMPANY, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


LIMITED, 


CANADA. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1895, whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount 
of their Shares. 


NO PURCHASE, THE PROPERTY BEINC ACQUIRED FOR ONE-FIFTH OF THE NET PROFITS. 


NO VENDORS’ SHARES. 


NO PROMOTERS’ SHARES. 


NO UNDERWRITING. 





CAPITAL - 


In 100,000 Shares of £1 each. 


- £100,000. 
FIRST ISSUE of 50,000 SHARES. 


Payable 2s, on Application ; 3s. on Allotment ; and the Balance as required, by Cals of 2s. 6d. per Share, with not 
less than one month’s notice. Subseribers may pay in full, receiving Interestat 5 per cent. per annum. 





Directors. 
*Cot, J. HARRIS, F.R.G.S., F.R. Col. Inst., Director of the Hudson Bay and 
Pacific Railway, Canada, Chairman. 
R. F. HARCOURT, Esg., Upwey, Woodford. 
Cot. ARTHUR NAPIER PEARSE, Uniiel Service Club. 
W. KITSON STENT, Esq, M.Inst.C.E., Sherwood, Streatham, 
GEORGE COWIE, Esg., 113, Cannon Street, E.C. 
* Will join the Board after Allotment. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. BROWN JANSON, & CO., 32, Abchurch Lane, E.C, 
BANK OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, New Westminster, B.C. 





' Bolicitor. 
A. S. RAMSKILE, Esq , 127, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
Mamager im British Columbia. 
J. H. WALKER, Ese. 
Huditors. 
Messrs, SELLARS, DICKSEE & CO., Copthall Avenue, E.C., 
Chartered Accountants, 
Secretary amd Offices (p70 (ei.). 
Mr. THOMAS SIMPSON, 8, Union Court, E,C. 





PROSPHOTUS. 


Tis Company has been formed to acquire the rights and powers granted | 
by the Provincial Government of British Columbia, under a certain Lease | 
for twenty years from 5th March, 1897, at an annual rent of £60 and a 
royalty of 2s. per ounce of Gold recovered, securing the exclusive rights 
and power to extract the gold from the sands and gravels, from five miles 
of the River Fraser, near the town of Harrison, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and about fifty miles from New Westminster, British Columbia, 

This part of the river, averaging from 200 to 400 yards in width, with 
a great depth of auriferous sand and gravel which may be considered | 
inexhaustible, has been secured after fall investigation of the richness of 
the Gold deposits. There are several banks and bars which have for 
several years been worked by Chinamen with the crude rocker and cradle 
w.th success ; from 100 to 200 are now at work, making from 2s. to 10s. 
cach per d iy. 

lf the actual find by Chinamen, with their crude appliances, averages 
5s. per cubic yard, the profits by the use of machinery and dredging the 
deepest and richest part of the river will be fabulous. 

Oneseveral vivers the operation has been confined to working 
dredgers close to the shore, as the auriferous sands had to be conveyed by 
piping to land, to be treated by sluicing in the same manner as in hy- 
draulicing, by which a great loss of fine gold occurs; and the deepest 
part of the river, containing the greatest deposits of gold, was left un- 
touched. 

This Company are arranging with eminent hydraulic engineers for 
the supply of the necessary machinery by which the deepest part of the 
river can be worked, Hydraulic machinery has been in practical use for 
many years at Birkenhead and other places, and the cost of raising sand 
and gravel is stated as under 3d, pee cubic yard, and the cost of 
treating the same by amalgamation is under 1d. They have also taken 
a license to work, at a small royalty, Clark’s Patent Amalgamator, by 
which the gold will be taken out of the sands and gravels and treated 
on the decks of the scows. 

The scows will be built on the Fraser River, estimates for which 
have been received, 

It is the intention at first to work four scows, each capable of 
raising 800 tons of sand and gravel per day—3,200 tons—the cost of 
which, including all other expenses, is estimated at £50 per day. 

Taking the produce at half of the Chinamen’s return, the estimated 
profits will be £100,000 per annum. 

The accompanying. Government and other reports, giving the 
production of gold from creeks and rivers, tributaries to the Fraser, 
will show that the foregoing estimate of 2s. 6d. per cubic yard is 
ridiculously small in comparison with certified returns. 

“Mr, E, J. Fader, in a statutory declaration, March 12, 1896, 
respecting the Quesella River (a tributary to the Fraser), stated that 
from practical working the average yield of gold was 11s. 2d. per 
cubic yard, and the cost of extracting was about 73d. per cubic yard. 
Also, Mr, James Gray, a diver and superintendent of the North 
Fork Dam River (a tributary of the Fraser) made a statutory 
declaration on February 7, 1896, in which he stated that the gravel 
averaged one dollar to the pan, or 150 dollars (£30) per cubic yard. 
P. A. Kennedy, a diver who took part in the operation mentioned 
above, made a statutory declaration confirming the above.” 

The expenses of Machinery and working for Gold in Rivers, as 
carried on in New Zealand for years, is very small in comparison to 
Mining, there being no outlay for Sinking Shafts, Crushing, and 
Extraction. The working of river deposits is entirely free from the 
risks attending Mining. 

In the statistics of the New Zealand Government for 1899 

“Tt is found that the cost of raising 50 tons of silt (sand) per 
hour made a profit in six months of £2,600 from a yield of 2°78 grains 
per ton, 5 per ton paying expenses and dividends.” 

‘The figures below are given to show the success which has attended 
the operations of some of the gold dredging companies in New Zealand : 
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Dr. G. M. Dawson, ©ALG., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of Survey 
Department and Geologist to the Dominion Government of Canada, 
states : 

“The old buried eChannel of Lightning Creek was found to 
average 200 dollars to each running foot of its length, and consider- 
able lengths of Williatis Creek yielded as much as 1,000 dollars to 
the same unit of measurement. Williams Creek offers some notable 
instances of the extraordinary concentration of Coarse Gold in 
limited areas; thus from Steels Claim, 80 by 25 feet, over 100,000 
dollars of Gold were obtained, and from the Diller Company’s 
Claims it is stated in one day 200 lbs. weight of Gold, valued at 
58,400 dollars, was raised. Lightning Creek, at one time, —— 
350 ounces of Gold a day, the Aurora 300 to 600, and the Caledonia 
300 ounces,” 

Mr, F. Soues, Gold Commissioner for the Lillooet district, reported 
to the B.C. Government in 1895 :— 

“The existence of,Gold in enormous quantities in the bed of the 
Fraser River is beyond any dispute. In this district 40,663 
dollars for the year had been obtained from the gravels of the Fraser 
River and afew of the tributaries. The Fraser River may be con- 
sidered a great ground sluice that has never been cleaned out.” 

It is not generally known that Gold to the value of nearly £12,000,000 
has already been washed out from thy Auiiferous Gravels of British 
Columbia (Pall Mall Gazette, 2nd April, 1897). : 

In comparison with some British Columbian Companies recently 
established the Directors would solicit your attention to the following 
statement, which clearly shows the great advantage in favour of inves- 
tors in the “ Harris Fraser River Gold Recovery Company.” 
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| Vendors and| Leaves for 
Capital | Promoters | Subscribeis 

stan deal 
| 





“The Gold Fields of British Columbia" .. | £609,000 | £400,000 | 33 per cent 
‘The Golden River Quesnelle” ..  .. | £350,000 | £270,000 | 23 ,, 

* British Queen Gold Mines” oe .. | £800,000 | £200,000 | 33 ” 

** Quesnelle River Gold Dredging Cempany"| £55,000 | £40,000 | 27 ” 
“The Gallena Mines” ¥ so -. | £550,000 | £500,000 | 14 ” 
“ The New Fraser River Gold Mines, Ld.” £75,000 | £60,000 | 20 ” 
“The Harris Fraser River Gold Re- 








covery Company” .. “iM ‘a £100,000 None 80 mn 





The Company has secured the services for three years of Mr. J. H- 
Walker, M.E., as Resident Manager, who has had many years of practical 
experience in River Dredging for Gold in New Zealand. ’ 

Subscribing Shareholders will have full control of the Company 
there being no Vendors’ or Promoters’ Shares. 


A Stock Exchange settlement will be applied for. 

The statements in this Prospectus, which have been taken from the 
British Columbian Government's Reports, letters, and other documents, 
together with the following Contracts, may be seen at the Office of the 
Company. 

A Contract dated the 11th day of May, 1897, and made between 
Colonel J. Harris, of the ene part, and T. Simpson, on behalf of the 
Company, of the other part, by which the said Colonel J. Harris assigns to 
the Company the lease from the Provincial Government of British 
Columbia on condition of his receiving 2) per cent. of the net profits 
derived by the Company. 

A Contract dated 11th May, 1897, between Colonel J. Harris, the 
promoter, and T. Simpson, on behalf of the Company, by which he pays 
all past expenses of surveys, reports, lease, and Government rent ‘to 
March, 1898, and also prowides for the expenses of registration, legal, 
advertising, printing, and all other expenses in bringing out the Company 
to the first allotment of Shares. 

Should any Contracts, Agreements, or particulars not disclosed come 
within the provisions of Seetion 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, applicants 
for shares will be deemed to have waived further compliance with the 
section, and to have accepted this as sufficient notice of such Contracts, 
Agreements, or particulars, . 

In cases where no allotment is made the amount of deposit will be 
returned without deduction, Lonpon, May, 1897. 





Amount Market | ith ondls 
per Share| value ver Share 
ai ' per Shar pers 
paid up. | per Share 
£adi &8 244! 2 «4. oo% 
‘Golden Gate” .. 1 0 060; 112 0} O10 O equa) 52 per cent. 
* Enterprise ” ; Le 0) 2565 0 08 0 » 40 a 
“Golden Treasure” er tek eee ee eee » } 
** Ettrick ” S On. 3:30 61.0.7 68 », WW 99 | 
* 015 6/186; 076 , 48 ” | 
“Balier” . 010) 0 7 6; 03830 «4, 800 ind | 
 Cocksparrow ” o3 €..02 6) 006.,. 8 .,, 
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